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LITHRATUBB. 


OVER THE FERRY. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


Lazily dip the heavy oars— 
Calm and dark is the haunted river— 
Above and below it flashes and roars, 
But here, like a lake, ’twixt magical shores, 
Beautiful Eden sleeps for ever. 
Sing, maiden, sing, as we slowly glide 
Over the ferry at eventide. 


There’s a blood-red arch, the chasm across, 

And Eden river flows noisily under— 
Dim glades on the shore are covered with moss— 
High up, great oaks their branches toss, 

And the fairy valley from mortals sander— 
And the village beyond seems a village of dreams, 
As over the ferry the sunset gleams. 


Shrill shrieks the sudden train that flies 

O’er the arch that giant hands have planted : 
In the outer world the outcry dies— 
And the mystic valley in silence lies, 

But for Eden’s song to its shores enchanted. 
O carol, young girl, with the chestnut hair ! 
Over the ferry’s the world of care. 





LABOUR AND REST. 


The Boston Transcript quotes the following lines, and invites information as 
to the authorship. . : 


Two hands upon the breast, and labour is past.— Russian Proverb. 
“ Two bands upon the breast, 
And labour is done ; 
Two pale feet crossed in rest, 
Seeennwaieks weights shut, 
wo eyes co! ju 
And oll tates cunse ; 
Two lips where grief is mute, 
And wrath at peace.” 


So we oftentimes, mourning our lot ; 
God, in bis Kindness, anewereth not. ’ 


“Two hands to work addrest 
Aye for his praise ; 


Walking his ways ; 
Two eyes that look above, 
Still, b all tears ; 
Two lips that the but love, 
Never more fears.” 
So cry we afterwards, low at our knees ; 
Pardon those erring prayers! Father, hear these! 


— 


WOODPECKERS. 
The Woodpecker tapping the hol!ow beech-tree. 

No smoke curls so gracefully, at present, as that rising from the blaz- 
ing grate well piled up, not without wood, to dispel the cold. But it is 
—— as we gaze dreamily into that fiery gulf glowing with its apo- 

of imaginary scenes and features, from our snug easy-chairs, 
while the wind whistles shrilly without, and mingled sleet and rain lash 
the window panes, to think that Spring will return with balmy breath 
and dewy fingers to deck the bosom of Mother Earth with flowers; and 
that, with God's , We may n see her enamelled handiwork. 
Pleasant it is, as we look with half-shut eyes upon the eddying volumes 
which roll upward, to indulge in the belief that we may be permitted 
again to watch with delight the ascent of the semitransparent vapour 
from the cottage till it melts away above the tall elms into the clear 
sky, while the ringing laugh of the woodpecker is heard as it plies its 


— flight trom to grove, where the feathered choristers are sing- 
ing hymns to the an bo 
Ah! Well! Those jpeckers are an industrious tion. See, 


genera 
one of them has been at work on the very log with which we are about 
to mend our fire. Wherever timber trees abound, eome of the family of 
write Denthamiicaly eatdues everything wablenary ao, we are to 

te , Su! sul —nay, if we are to 
believe the as doctors, the time acest comme Wane friction will 
wear out all the planets above and below the moon—and trees among 
the rest. Time’s agents for tree-destruction are minute ; but their name 
is legion. No sooner does an elm, or a beech, or an oak—any forest-tree 
in short—begin to wane, than the quick instinct of the insect mother 
perceives it, and there she ts the that are to become the 


Ute bl At hed apyehet eal oy Ae pete 


and 
Day EF 
man ess . way, looks very one 
of Paady"s balls t if it be, itisnataraliced ten One of this thought- 
less class who was breaking, joe fog into an agreeable conversa- 
tion with “I think,” and “i ” was shat up by a conviva 
—now, alas! no more—who, with the most affectionate manner, said to 
him, “My dear ——, you think, you think.” 7 
But, ahetueet such entities may think, Nature’s winged police-officer 
appearances which induce him to suspect the of latent tree- 


deposi eggs 
brood which that mother will never see, but which, by her | “ke 








And never was form better fashioned by the Great Artificer for the | whom men call Pomona, fell desperately in love with him; and he,—to 
work which the agent has to do. Woodpeckers are not required to take 


long flights, but to flit from tree to tree or from grove to grove. Let us 
examine the skeleton. The keel of the sternum or breast-bone, you see, 
is not deep and projecting, asin the birds of long-continued flight, or even 


in those of the poultry-kind, where a heavy body is to be raised and sus- | ing, one fine day, in the woods, when the witchin 
toral muscles. Look at the strong | Perseis saw, loved, and with her usual magical 


tained on the wing by powerful 
vertebre of the neck, the descending position of the bones of the tail, an 
the well developed lower extremities. Observe, in dissecting the muscles, 
how the principal strength is thrown into the bottom of the back, thighs, 
legs, and feet, to enable this scansorial bird to cling to the bark, and ran 
free'y up, about, or down the tree at its pleasure ; while the muscles of 
the neck and upper part of the back, which work the head like a ham- 
mer or pick-axe, those of the rump, which direct and support the tail, 
and those of the thighs and legs, are unusually strong. The feet—which 
have two toes before and two behind—and claws are stout, The tail- 
feathers, instead of terminating in soft feathery fibres, like the tails of 
most other birds, end in stiff points, so that when the sturdy shafts are 
applied by the strong uropygial muscles to the stem of the tree, they 
form a prop to support the bird as it works, The shallow keel of the 
breast-bone enables the labourer to bring its body close to the tree, with- 
out putting the head at too great a distance from the work allotted to it, 
as a deeper keel would ; and thus we have a living machine admirably | 
adapted for clinging and climbing. | 

ow let as examine the bead. The bill, you see, is strong, wedge- 
shaped, with regular angles, rather truncated at the end, and so compact 
that, in one species, it is of the colour and almost of the consistence of 
ivory. Here we have an engine perfectly adapted to the rough duty 
— done,—the laborious duty of stripping off bark and penetrating 
Ww 


But all this admirable contrivance would have been comparatively 
wasted without an adjunct—that wonderful instrument contained in the 
inside of the bill, the tongue. This consists of two parts; first, a fixed 
base ; secondly, a cylindrical portion which can be protraded at plea- 
sure, and is, when retracted, received into @ sheath formed by that ’ 
The > of this elastic tongae—which is largely supplied with a 


tinous 

og from the two sub-maxil nates in 

a firm sharp it—a horny-sheatb, in fact, in a pike, which is, 

a barbed, 20 as to secure the larger struggling insects, 
when are 


transfixed. 
We shall now endeavour to describe the beautiful but simple machi- 
is worked 


q 
an elastic ligament at- 


retracted, is —— 
protruding muscles take their rise from 





the horns of the tongue-bones, and leaving those bones where they con- 
verge to enter the gm forward to their t of attachment in the 
lower mandble or jaw. From this fixed point the muscles act with great 
advantage in jerking forward the horns of the tongue-bone, and conse- 
quently, the tongue. 

But how is this sesquipedality of tongue—you have only to take up a 
recently-killed woodpecker, with its muscles relaxed by death, to see how 
it is—drawn back? for something more than the unaided tongue-spriogs 
must be required to effect this necessary action. 

Take off the skin, and you will observe that the retracting muscles 
are first es toe four or five times about the wind-pipe, and then pass 
along the sides of the larynx toward their insertion into the base of the 
mT technically called the basi-hyal bone. 

hat is the object of these contrivances—of this elaborate example of 
animal mechanics? 

The end to which they are directed is the rapid and extensive protra- 
sion of the vermiform tongue for the purpose of transfixing the insects 
which constitute the food of the bird, and the as rapid retraction of it to 
convey that food to its stomach. 5, 

We will now suppose the woodpecker to be in position—the feet hold- 
ing on like cramp-irons, the stiff and pointed tail-feathers which are 


accessory , while the body is brought close to the tree in consequence 
of the shallowaeas of the keel of the breast-bone. Then Va insectis: the 
head is rapidly plied like a hammer the picke-axe of a bill penetrates the 
bark or unsound of the tree, which tremble under the rapid succes- 
sion of blows. The swarms hurry from their hiding-places or are de- 
a a pe reeeyE hee nine comment 


P —. 

Fee liv y and observing ancient Greek was all eye and ear for the 
habits and notes of birds, and named a great proportion of them accord- 
ingly. The remark: of the Woodpeckers soon gained for 
them the appellation of Dryocolaptes ; for Drus—though 

cative of the oak, and especially so applied by us Britons from 
associations—is used, in its sense, to desi 
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trymen, would never have ventured stage 
an audience which was not fully up to the mark, and capable of relishing 
the smart sallies of inhabitants of Ne 
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the great st of his wife, no doubt,—returned the heavenly nymph’s 
affection. ether this liaison was before or after her marriage with the 
old-woman-metamorphosed Vertumnous, docs not seem quite clear: but 
Nemesis never sleeps, she bides her time. The handsome king was bunt- 
Ay a of Sol and 
talent for degrading her 
lovers, changed him into a woodpecker, which the old Romans named 
after the transformed king so long as their dynasty lasted ; and the bird 
will be called “ picus” in Latin, as long as their language—which has 
long survived their power, and will outlive greater empires—exists, 

But pray, Sir, what became of Venilia? 

Ah! Madame,—the old story. What can root out the affection of a 
woman for her first love, however undeserving and cruel he may be? The 
patient, neglected, disconsoiate wife when informed of her faithless hus- 
band’s “ translation,” pined away and died. 

Then they had another version. These more matter-of-fact story- 
tellers threw the whole more ancient romance overboard, declaring that 
Picus was the son of Pilumnus, the god of those rogues ir grain the Ro- 
man millers and bakers, if he was not the offspring of the ether of the 
two domestic deities, Picumnus. Pilamnus was said to have taught the 
millers how to grind and, for aught we know to the contrary, to take 
toll too. But the corn itself would have been very poor and hangry but 
for Picumaus—who firat invented the manuring of land, and was called 
Sterquilinius for his pains. Both presided over the nuptial auspices, but 
the former was considered the especial patron of children, and Turnus— 
you will find the vaunt, young gentleman, in the ninth book of the Waeid 
—boasts his lineal descent from the god, In later times, Tristram Shan- 
dy, Gentleman, calls Dr. Slop “ great son of Pilumnus,”’ though the Doo- 
tor had, with his vile instraments—to borrow the language of the worthy 


and indi t Trim—c Tristram’s nose as flat as a 2. 
Bat er was the father of Picus, the mat t men—the 
story of his metamorph@is ng more or less than his giv- 


arose 
ing out prophecies to his admiring subjects by means of a favourite wood- 
pecker ; and, as the bird is said to foretel rain, we don’t see why Picas 
might not have had his woodpecker, as Mahomet—or more correctly Mo- 
hammed—is said to have had his prophetic pigeon. 

It was not to be expected that either the augurs or the poets should 
legends offered. Accordingly A find that 


crowned with 

Pliny tells a similar story of the Tubero,—in the eighteenth 
chapter of his tenth book—“ Of the Spight or Woodpecker,” not without 
—— account of the habits and supposed powers of the feathered 

iy. 

“Some little birds there are also that have hooked clees, as the sPlaghts, 
which are known by the siraame of Martius, and be therefore called 
Martij. These are of great account in Auspices and presage good. They 
that job and pecke holes in and will climbe vpright like cats, are of 
this race, As for them, they will rampe up with their bellies to the tree, 
bending backward, and when they peck with their bills against the bark, 
= know by the sound thereof, that there be worms withjn for them to 
feed. These birds alone of all others * feed and nourish their young ones 
in crannies and chinks of tress. And if it chance that a shepbeard or 
some such do pin or wedge vp their holes, it is thought commonly that 
they will vnstop the same age n by meanes of a certaine herbe, which no 
sooner they touch the stopple with but it will out. Trebius writeth, that 
let a man driuea spike or great naile, or else a or pinne of wood, 
as hard as cuer he will, into that tree wherein this hird hath a nest, in- 
continently as she percheth and setleth A pa the tree, it will presently fly 
out with such a force, that the tree will give a crack therewith. 
bi ee pe all Latium these birds beare ectual significa- 
tion of good or bad fortune, by reason of that king or prince [i. Picus 
who gave them that name. And one ag of theirs aboue the rest 
cannot passe ouer: It fortuned that one of them light vpon the head of 
L. Tubero L, chiefe Tustice of the city of Rome, as he was sitting upon the 
judgement seat in the face of the Court ministring justice, there 
rested so gently, that it suffered him to take it with his band. The 
Soothsayer being asked his aduice in this case, answered by ¢, That 
if the bind were et go, it would d the ruine and overthrow of the 
whole estate and empire : but if it were killed ; it denounced the death 
of the sayd Pretor or L. chiefe Iustice then in place. But the Pretor 
Tubero immediately vpon this answer, plucked the bird in pieces. It was 
not long after but the presage of this bird took effect indeed, and was ful- 
filled in his person.” 


Long before Pliny’s time, the slave Libanus, in his roliloquy in the first 
scene of the second act of the Asinaria, mentioas the woodpecker more 
than once as ominous. 

The general impression was not in their favour as birds of omen. Ho- 
race, in his ode to Galatea, thus sings to the noble beloved one 
under the name of the sea-nymph : 

Sis licet felix ubicunque mavis, 
Et memor nostri, Galatea, vivas : 
Teque nec lwyvus vetat ire picus, 
Nec vaga cornix. 
As we descend the stream of time we shall find that the woodpecker’s re- 
tation in this line does not improve. Epiphanius compares it with the 
Prince of darkness, a gentleman whose name is never mentioned in the 
vernacular to ears polite. “If the yor garg moth the Saint, “ be 
versicolor, Diabolus is versipedlis, and, as bird finds tree, 
attacks it and makes its nest therein ; 80 doth the gentleman aforesaid 
discover ‘the weak point in the human fortress, and, under one guise or 
other, penetrate its citadel, the heart, and take up his abode there.” If 
the woodpecker gets into any legend, it is ten to one that you will find 
something “uncanny ” about him. , 
Virgil, as we have seen, merely notices the transformation of Picus in 
; hen the Poet, who was intended for the bar, but left it to 
court the Muse, took up such congenial su’ 


Me he did not Jay them 
down ina , but made the most of them. He understood women— 
they are all well, and he makes 1 fi 
act of ven We all remember the line which defiaes “a woman 
scorned.” y the handsome and amiable Pious is made by 
not only to turn a ear to the blandishments and pra ers of Sol’s 
daughter, but to add injary the reply that another has eart, which 
he prays that she may keep for ever, per longum avum at Nobody 

° vis educant avium soli. Pliny’s assertion is too broad. Wood- 
Ping tn ect in the holes of trees ; but they are not the onl birds which 
ao. It will be sufficient to name Parrots, Hoopoes, and some Owis as contrary 
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who knows the dear delightful sex, will be surprised at the effect pro- 
duced on the insulted lady." The bitter words were spoken by the loved 
one, and her love was turned to hate 
Tum bis ad occasum, bis se convertit ad ortam ;t 
Ter juvenem baculo tetigit : tria carmina dixit. | 
The effect is instantaneous ; and the poct shows his 
with the habits of the Woodpecker, by making the indignation of the 
transformed Picus apparent in the violent blows dealt on the oaks wi-b 
his bill: 
Ille fugit : sese solito velocius ipse 
Currere n.iratus, pennas in corpore vidit : 
Seque novam subito Latiis accedere silvis 
Indignatus avem, duro fera robora rostro 
Figit, et iratus longis dat vulnera ramis. 
The change of thé beautiful youth’s dress to the variegated plumage is 
prettily painted, 
Purpureum chlamydis penne traxere colorem. 
Fibula quod fuerat, vestemque momorderat aurum, 
Plama dt, et fulvo cervix precingitur auro : 
Nec quidquam antiqui Pico, nisi nomina, restat. 
Leaving the regions of fancy, let us now inquire into the natural history 
of the family. Of the organization of the birds we have already endea- 
voured to give a sketch. 

Aristotle, who knew so much, and from whose well so many buckets 
have been filled, claims the first notice. 

In the third chapter of his eighth book he speaks of birds which live 
upon wood-gnawing worms, such, he says, are the greater and lesser 
Pi Some call both these, he adds, Druocolaptes. They resemble each 
other, and have a similar voice, but the greater Pipra the loudest. 
They both get their food by flying to the trees; the Colius, also, which is 
of the size of a turtle-dove and entirely of a green colour, is a om 

jercer of trees, and there gets its food: its voice is powerful. It is 
found putty © the Peloponnesus. 

Ia the ninth chapter of the ninth book, after mentioning birds which do 
not perch upon trees, Aristotle says—* But the Druocolaptes does not 
sit or rest upon the earth : it strikes the oaks, in order to make the worms 
and insects come forth, and catches them as they come out with its 
tongue, which is broad and great. It progresses quickly on the trees in 
all directions, even as the ascalabote ; and it has claws stronger than those 
of the jackdaws, to enable it to hold itself firm upon the trees ; for it is 
by sticking its claws into the tree that it rans about the same.” 

Two statements in the last paragraph will be noticed by observers. 
The one, that the Draocolaptes does not light on the ground ; the other, 
that its tongue is broad as well as long or great. That some of the spe- 
cies of Woodpeckers settle on the ground we etn on see ; but 
Aristotle may be referring to their usual habits ; all the family are 
essentially tree-birds. Trees are their haunts as a general rule, and 
their srganization is directed with that view : settling on the ground is 
the exeeption. The broad tongue offers a greater difficulty ; long and 
= it may be correctly termed, but broad it cannot be called, unless 

ristotle refers to the base and its branching cornua. Thus, Albertus 
Magous remarks that birds have a compound tongue, formed posteriorly 
of but anteriorly of the sharpest horn, like the Black Woodpecker 
which darts its tongue into the wood and extracts the worms by trans- 
fixing them ). Gesner, however, notices the expression, “ broad,” 
asan error, which, after all, taking it in the sense applied to the tongues 

generally, and woodpeckers particularly, by Albertus, it may 
ee © 


The habits of this natural family are exactly in accordance with their 
ay Therefore, if you will watch any of these true woodpeck- 


trogra: at the Green Wood er, the ape- 
cies most likely to cross you laughingly in your <q we 
ng beech, 


is one flying from the smalier grove on the right to that spreadi 

not with a strong and lofty flight, but rising and sinking alternately as 

he goes not far from the He has reached the beech, uently, 
down, and has y struck his claws into the hole below the first 

b, my his head heaveo-ward, and has command 

duty. He ar 4 tree, three, seems pretty sound, and 
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orks up 
ts the full advantage of his claw-and-tail 
ve him well, approach cautiousl 


rfect familiarity | ft 


house of Ades, where the Cocytus and the Acheron mingle their waves | 


with the Pyriphlegethon, she but directed him to cross over to the Cri- 
mea, where both in Tamin and at Kertch exist the springs of black and 


— Curious, however, as are these remains in themselves, we take a 
much nearer interest in coming into contact with the bodies of the dead 
which they surround. In the stillness of the chambers where they have 





mud vol 
forth streams of mingled fire and water ; and that in the following 
lines we have an authentic picture of Balaklava, sketched by the father 


pees naphtha, horrible to the smell, and th which 
beleh 


of poetry many centuries ago : 
“Pig fanfic eh pining othe ken 
row! c » 

The jutting shores that swell on either side, 

Contract its mouth and break the rashing tide. 
Our eager sailors seize the fair retreat, 
And bound within the port their crowded fleet ; 

And here retired the sinking billows \ 

And smiling calmness silvered o’er the deep. 

I only in the bay refused 

And fixed without my hawsers to the shore ; 

From thence we clii @ point whose airy brow 

Commands the prospect of the plains below ; 

No tracks of beasts, or signs of man we found, 

But smoky volumes rolling from the ground.” 
And still further to extract wisdom out of antiquity and geography out 
of poetry, the worthy doctor goes on to show, with a pleasure which is 
partly the enthusiasm of an antiquary, partly the dry humour of a Scotch- 
man, and partly the remorseless curiosity of a physician, that our dear 
old friends Scy!la and Charybdis are —- but the blue Symplegades 
which every British tar and nautical cook with a quid of ’baccy between 
his teeth can any day see at the entrance to the Bosphorus buffeted by 
the waves of to-day ; and that that metallic wonder, the Golden Fleece 
of Jason, is but one of the prosaic incidents of commerce existing to the 
present time on the moderna Rhion as well as on the ancient Phasis which 


the district collecting the precious deposit by means of sheepskins, which 
are suok into the rivers, and which are soon bespangled with the glittering 
treasure. So the shores of the Euxine are surveyed by the theodolites of 
modern science, and the land of venerable fiction is invaded by the doubts 
of the rationalist, and by the investigations of the historiographer. 
Antiquities are not very interesting unless there is superadded to the 
attraction of age the more enduring attraction of ar! beauty ; and 
that which gives to the antiquities of the Crimea their principal value 
arises from the fact that they are the remains of a [amg eg 
dowed with the sense of beauty. They eenoeen Cariastanss of > 
they were not wholly barbarians. We find, indeed, remarkable traces of 
Scythian ori, aS mounds of Kertch, but the Scythians had 
amal, with the Greeks who colonized their m ious shores, and 


‘ht with them all the arts of civilization and all the elegancies of a | the’ 


people habituated to refinement. The thing, indeed, is that 
on this curious peninsula which projects into the Black Sea we are so 
far from finding the vestiges of a homogeneous race that it seems as if 
every race in the world had congregated here—as if it were a sort of 
cosmopolite territory, the mart of unnumbered peoples, and the ceme- 
tery of a score of civilizations. We dave all to the aboriginal Scy- 
thians and to the Greek colonists ; in our own time the country inhabited by 
a Tartar population and defended by an army formed of the most diverse 
materials—Cossacks of the Don, Cossacks of the Ukraine, Finns from the 
far nerth, and Georgians from the skirts of the Caucasus—has been oc- 
cupied by an allied army, composed of Celts and Teutons, Franks and 
Piedmontese, in battle array with Zouaves and Turks, recraits from the 
Bashi-Bazouks and Cossacks of the Sultan ; and between the original oc- 
cupation of the Scythians and the final evacuation of the Crimea by the 
allies we can trace in that peculiar tongue of land the presence of innu- 
merable dwellers—Romans of course, Jews of course, the lost Ten Tribes 
no doubt, the Varan or Anglo Saxon bodyguard of the Greek Em- 
perors, Venetian Genoese traders, and many more which it would be 
tedious to mention. But that which is at once most ancient and most in- 
teresting in the relics of the Crimea is, as we have said, derived from the 
united energies of Scythian inhabitants and Greek settlers—a union 
which leaves it doubtful whether Panticapeum, the ancient name of 
Kertch, is to be referred to the more barbarous or to the more civilized 


tions of the py pry ey 

and occupying it in such force as to fight between ves 
for the honours of the land. The Ionians, the more intellectual and ar- 
tistic section, had established themselves at Kertch ; the Dorians, the 
more warlike and less pliable section, had established themselves in the 
Chersonesus H. that neck of land lying between the harbours of 
Se’ and va, and lately occu, by the allied troops. A 
conflict settlements thus far separated proves the importance of 





, and 
screen yourself from his view ; for of one thing you may be sure: lem 
ment he perceives you, and especially if he sees that you are watching 
him, he wont fly away if he can help it, unless he has finished bis exami- 
nation. No, he will go on with his work, but effectually get out of your 
sight, by as rapidly out of it, and putting the body of the tree be- 
tween you and him whichever way you approach. Some of the species 
will perfornt this evolution so quickly, that if you point a gun at them, 
and are ever so ready with the trigger, they will in nine times out of 
ten be on the other side of the tree before the shot is lodged in the bark 
where they were running an instant before. 


_—— 


ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH. 

A of Kertch, and Researches in the Cimmerian horus. % 
apeeiten of K Bosp By D 
Horace Walpole says of antiquaries that their understandings are as 
much in ruins as the things they describe. To the vast majority of rea- 
indeed, antiquities are the most wearisome study in the world, and 
to all mankind there is something very dismal about anything Cimme- 
rian. Yet here is a volume on Cimmerian antiquities exceedingly well- 
written, beautifully illustrated, published under splendid patronage, fit 

for the most luxurious li , and net inappropriate to the most tx 
liant drawing-room table. It is one of the few literary results of the 
Crimean war, and it is the best reparation in our power of that unha y 
accident which ended in the destruction of so many treasures in the Mu- 


seam at Kertch. There is not much use in now recalling the incidents | the 


connected with the sack of that city, and distributing the between 
the apathy of the General in command and the ignorant rapacity of the 
soldiery cngeged. It is enough to say that the letter of our own corres- 
pondent, which brought us the account of the mischief, brought us at the 
same time his denunciation of the barbarism ; that the whole public feel- 
Se Se ear Seite epatiaees Ge ans; and that it is one of those 
occurrences which, as war is essentially a return to the savage state, are 
not al to be prevented even by the most cultivated nations and by 
the best disciplined troops. It that the attention of the late Sir 
Richard Westmacott was early directed to the favourable op unity 
which the occupation of the Crimea by the allied armies aff of se- 
curing for England such remains of antiquity as had escaped destruction 
in the Museum at Kertch, and an order was eens issued by the War 
Minister to carry out the suggestion, Dr. Macpherson being one of the 
incipal persons to whom daty of selection was intrusted by the 

ieutenant-General commanding on the spot. Dr. Macpherson was at 
the head of the medical staff belonging to the Turkish Contingent ; and 
it was while engaged in the business of this appointment that he found 
time to make extensive researches and excavations among the curious 
mounds which exist in the nei rhood of Kertch. The work which is 
the result of his labours in this interesting field he has accord y di- 
vided under two leading heads—in the one giving a chronicle of hi ope- 
rations in treasure hunting, in the other giving such an account of the 
Crimea as the treasures which fell into his seemed to i 


ndicate. Se 
In writing the history of the Crimea, indeed, the author very far 


back ; he goes back to the wanderings of Ulysses, and m 
way as our antiquaries read in ee penne of a tic 
deeeription of the Crystal Palace as it in 1851, he sees in the 
verses of Homer a veritable gazetteer of the Taurica, It 
seems that Oa, where dwelt Circe, daughter of the Sun, was no other 
than Colchis, which may be easily recognised from the broadness of the 
river and the immensity of the ; that when the enchantress di- 
reoted the hero to steer his course for Plato’s kingdom and to visit the 


* Amans, et lesa, et femina Circe. 
+ This reminds one of Gray's 


to the eastern clime 
traced the Runic rhyme. 


in the same 





Thrice 





nature of the climate to strangers that Russia must consider the country 
a ceme for the troops which are sent to maintain oF ag 
When such an idea of the nature of the peninsula was added in the 
lar apprehasion to the vexation caused by the surveillance of 
jealousy, who can wonder that modern Englishmen should be as i t 


of the Crimea, once the resort of so many nationalities, as of the to | these 


| Sabara or thePeninsula of Kamtschatka ? 


It is not, however, to the Crimea generally, but to that part of it whizh 
affords evidence of Ionian civilization—it is to Kertch that our attention 





are of Scythian contrivance. The traveller on approaching Kertch be- 
holds a wide expanse of meadow land dotted over with ridges and 
mounds, which on a nearer view assume the appearances of immense 
cones, their number being so great and their form so similar that it is im- 
ble to avoid the conclusion thas they are of artificial construction. 

bey are, in*fact, sepulchres, and antiquaries delight to trace the ana- 
logy between these elaborate hillocks and the Pyramids of _— 


i]. | caves of Elephanta, the barrows in England, and the cairns in 


They are, according to the tradition, ichres of the Princes who 


heaped on the graves can be quite easily traced—first, a thin coating of 
rushes or seaweed, and then earth to the thickness sometimes of three 
feet, sometimes of only one foot, according to the size of the tomb. The 
a circumference from 10 to 400 feet, and in 
height from 5 to 150 Now, these singular monuments are not very 
different in character from the monuments which Herodotus tell us that 
the Scythians were in the habit of raising in honour of their 


fosse on a bed of grass, with epears planted on either 
strangling one of his concubines, his cu rt, or his cook, to bear bim 
company and do him service in the abode, supplying them all with 

ps and all the implements of active life,—his sorrowing 
subjects threw over him an immense mound, everyone vieing who should 
contribute most to the monument. And the supposition is that those 
that wonderful faculty of imi 
that was excellent or striking in 


: 
sis 


the exercise of 
means of which they adopted all 
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Tnctood of dapecliing tanks peianss ta '@ deup oqeere fone, ey provined 
ir a square fosse, 
a teu of abana, onl, ieunthane ali taneneates entetans a 
ferent from the grim and horrible sacrifices with which the 
scy thians their funeral rights, heaped over them the conical 
mounds which remain to this day. 
The contents of these tombs are very curious and very valuable. The 
seul marbles, the ivory carvings, the metal and alabaster vases, 
pT ge ep pe a pe A 
J ter ap Fn Sere 
other trinkets, nking cups, arrows, even paintings wi' 
ee ee ee eS oe ene 





rolls down golddust in the torrents from the Caucasus, the inhabitants of | perfi 


posed for centuries the dust of the haman frame lies yet unruffled in 
the form of man. All bas mouldered into dust, but there still are the de 
pressions where the eyes once gleamed, there is the slight elevation 
nose, there the mark of the mouth, there are the hands—some beads 
the right hand, some walnuts in the left, and the green mark of a co; 
ring on one of the fingers ; but all gone into decay except the tee 
is one body with something like a Persian skullcap on the head, 
the hair has not yet passed into its native dust ; there is a garnet 
brooch on his breast, and by his side there are not only some perfect wal- 
nuts, which are now in the British Museum, but also a beautiful glass de- 
canter, containing about a spoonful of red wine, with a drinking glass 
beside it, into which the departed chief, if so inclined, might pour the ge- 
nerous liquid. Here again is the sarcophagus of a king, with flints 
piled up at his feet—the natural expression of grief among a who 
cut themselves with knives and other sharp instruments when their 
hearts were full ; by his side were placed images of his gods and of his 
armour, here an iron sword richly embossed and covered witb gold, there 
a Cossack whip also covered with gold, a shield of gold, the size of a five- 
franc piece, while his bow and its wooden case had, like the owner, crum- 
bled into dust, only the plate of electrum which adorned the quiver re- 
maining intact. By the side of the king Jay the queen; on the dust 
semblance of her forehead a mitre encircled by a diadem of gold, whi 
was adorned all round with enamelled rosettes ; on her neck was a gold 
necklace, the extremities of which were lions couchant; also a second 
necklace of gold filigree, from which were suspended little bottles of fine 
gold ; five medallions of exquisite workmanship, and fastened by small 
chains of gold, rested on her bosom ; a magnificent electrum vase for 
umes stood at her feet. Not only was the king thus buried with his 
and his armour, and the queen with her jewelry and her perfumes— 
tomb was supplied with knives, and mirrors, and instruments of mu- 
sic, and to make up all that could be wanted there were the skeletons of 
& servant and of a horse. The skeletons of horses are, indeed, very abun- 
dant in these remarkable tombs. Surely if antiquities and fossils are to 
some people of little value, antiquities and f found in such a po- 
sition suggest thoughts which reach to the hearts of us all, and make the 
researches of the archeologist as affecting as an elegy or solemo iem. 
Even in those Pi tombs we find the suggestions of that hope 
—of that sense of immortality which has been confirmed by the revelations 
of a purer faith. That it is impossible for the human mind to conceive 
of its own annihilation everything tells us. In every breast there is not 
merely the pleasing hope, the desire, the longing after immortality ; 
re is the sense—it may be vague and undefined, but still pervading 
all our thoughts and influencing hear serious acts—that there is a life 
beyond the grave, even if it be a state of existence no higher than the 
present, in which our horse and faithful dog bear us company. From 
this point of view the catacombs of Kertch contain treasures that are not 


Be 
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deceased | gre 
Princes. After embalming the body of the King and placing it in a deep 
side—sometimes 


only interesting to the artist and valuable to the antiquarian, but that 


also have a moral importance which no man of right feeling will regard 
with indifference. 


—— 


THE ROYAL STUD AT STUTTGART. 
BY CARL BENSON. 

At ary I was most hospitably received by some compatriots, who 
are established here “for good.’’ One of them isa lieutenant in the royal 
cavalry : not so good a business, perhaps, as being President or even Se- 
nator at home, but much better than pene Ree | in New York, or 
worse than nothing in Paris. It was lucky for me that he held the posi- 
tion, since I was thus enabled to see what is most worth seeing in and 
about the place, namely, the King’s stables and stud-farms. The lions 
Se on ey horses. The arms of this city are a mare and 
foal. place itself derives its name from a mare (in German, stu), 
quteas, Tuny 0 aagpenss tecueenes an aie Sapuappenes end 

ens. y are supposed to represent an 

an Arabian, of, accordiog to another account, a wild and a tame horse. 
I couldn’t well tell which was which—it was like the Wellington and Ne- 
poleon in the puppet-show. But viewed as ideal steeds, without any par- 
ticular reference to their race, they are certainly very handsome and 

irited. The non-equestrian sights are not very numerous or remarka- 
the. Except Thorwaldsen’s colossal statute of Schiller, there is little to 
detain the attention. we ~ hd A ” . 

Nov. 4.—Off early, under guidance of my friend the lieutenaat, to see 
the stud-farms. They are three in number— Weil, Scharnhausen, Kleinho- 
henheim— situated in a circuit of toe city a miles, on high ground ad- 
comprised in the which are very extensive. The drive is 
beautiful ; in fact, all the environs of Stuttgart are very 


country rich in the extreme, and at the same time As 
to the appearance of the farms, and particularly stables, it is cer- 
tainly much the reverse of ornate or elegant ; there is no su ou 


t- 
lay of paint or carpenter's work ; the attendants are far from numerous ; 
nothing is on a grand scale, except the number of horses and the ground ; 
but for these, you would rather sup them to be the establishment of 
some gentlemen farmer or provincial horse-breeder, than the stud of a 


monarch. 
Weil is more particularly devoted to carriage-horses. There were some 
three dozen in the stable. First, say a dozen of light dapple-grays, about 
sixteen hands high, somewhat ete on the whole well made ; they 
are said to be English, crossed on the produce of the country. Opposite 
, about the same number of jet-black Prussian mares, quite ps) nema 
and somewhat heavier. The rest were little animals, not much above 
fourteen hands, generally bay, but a few black—they are called “ Eng- 
lish Arabian,” and I fancy had a cross of the native breed besides. From 
these, saddle-hacks, not coach-horses, are bred. Some of them were deci- 
dedly | an te come fi about the head. Another large stable contains 
some thirty small mares condemned as barren, and used to work on the 
ono at tp geet service. They —_ar y, some of them 
good looking, might make tolerable hacks and ‘ot weights. These 

| uofruitful ones are treated with little ceremony or attention : they are not 
even in regular stalls, but merely separated by bars, as in the most or- 
dinary Continental stables, 

We now proceeded to Scharnhausen, where the fillies are kept, and 
were politely received by one of the royal “ vets,” who treated us to a 
frugal lunch of bread, cider, and showed us over the 

premises. First a small stable, containing eleven three and four-year- 
old yee A a. was “ the making,”’ as Pat says, of an 
elegant light-weight hack ; but the majority decidedly inferior animals, 
particularly two, which were for sale at the moderate of 

each. It struck me that they would have been well paid at one-tenth of 


: 


y | the sum, and over- at one-fifth. Next, we passed through four or 


five large sheds or full of six-months, yearling, and two-year-old 

fillies, a dozen or fifteen in each. No attempt at or bedding here 

— eee Gy y their own iter —_ J ~ 

y ae ey were y; t ut, or 

few of the yearlings and six-mon' which were tC - quite 
gra, 


black ; but these, I was 


on the but several were imported the King. The oldest is 
tw t years of age, and has only left ing four years. Most of 
them, inc this one, were of the same colour—white, with a 
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Returned to town, we visited the King’s stables in the palace. The 


horses, to the number of thirty or more, are all either black or 
cant ae le-gray (frem the Prussian and Anglo-German mares respect- 
ively). ept a few bays, used as pheton-horses, all the German-Ara- 
bians are stallions, and devoted to the saddle. There is rather more 
variety of colour among them—some dark chestnuts and some browns. 
Their number, to the best of my recollection, about twenty. Out of 
these, four or five, favourite chargers and hacks of the King, are very 
handsome and stylich ; but all too small for a heavy man ; I fancy few of 
them exceed 14.3. Now, such a horse may be up to any weight, but he 
does not look it ; and a six-footer on his back will always have a top- 
heavy appearance. They seem more fitted for endurance than speed ; 
being short-legged, and not long in the body, so that they must be short 
in stride. The only exotics are three stout little ponies, two of them said 
to be Canadian stallions, very black and busby. As a contrast to these, 
one of the Prussians is eighteen hands, just six feet hi The Queen 
used to drive a pair of these monsters ; but one died, and as the survivor 
could not be matched, he is kept merely as a —t In a military 
stable near the palace, we saw some army stallions, half-English, very 
fine animals, both for size and shape ; Deg enmy | two blacks and a 
chestnut. I am not sure but I would ra have had these three than 
anything in the royal stud. 
he King’s carriages are more numerous than elegant; and the har- 
ness, of which there is any quantity, is kept in a suite of lofts of the most 
humble description : all the closets, cases, &c., are of the plainest and 
homeliest workmanship. 

Stuttgart, like most German cities, has an old and new quarter ; the 
former, dirty and picturesque, narrow streets, and houses with three and 
four stories of garret windows ; the latter, spacious, and tolerably clean, 
with paved side-walks, and handsome shops. There is no end of barracks, 
and the military predominate among dpe ree aren gee It seems 
to be the business of almost every man of “ property and standing” to 
play at soldiering.— Porter's Spirit of the Times. 


——o 


THE VITAL POINT. 


The vital point is about the size of the head ofa pin. It isa little 
spot formed of the grey substance of the nerves. The vital spot is situ- 
ated at the point of junction between the cerebral marrow and thefspinal 
marrow. The physiologist Lorry is said to have been the first observer 
of this point, probably because he was the earliest observer who has re- 
corded his observations in books. Sudden death from what has been 
popularly called breaking the neck seems, however, to have induced 
medical men from very remote times to suspect the existence of some 
such eee. Rough men have often inflicted instant death upon children 
by lifting them up by the head. Cage birds in escaping from their cages 
sometimes dash their beaks against the glass of windows and kill them- 
selves instantly by breaking their necks. The bull finch of a friend of 
mine, escaping from his cage during the love season, dashed againt a pane 
of glass and expired instantly. On examining the bird, I found it had 
ruptured the vital point. The guardians of lighthouses describe how 
during nights of storm and hurricane, they are continually hearing sea- 
birds dashing themselves against the strong glass of their beacons, and 
then falling mysteriously down dead. 

Lorry says, “ This place is found in little animals between the second 
and third, and third and fourth vertebre ; and between the first and 
second vertebre of the neck, and between the second and third in animals of 
greater bulk.”’ Legallois describes the spot exactly : “ Respiration does 
bot Capen epee the whole brain, but really upon a very limited spot 
upon the ulla oblongata, which is situated at a small distance from 
the occipital hole, and towards the origin of the pneumogastric nerves, 
or eigh r.”’ Legallois arrived at this discovery, which determines the 
function of the medulla oblongata, and reveals the primal motor of the 

of respiration, the 
cutting successive slices of the brain until the section of the origin of the 
eight of nerves stopped the respiratory movements. 

. Flourens has added minute precision to the exactitude of the invalu- 
able discovery of his predecessors. The vital point, he says, is situated 
five millemetres under the origin of the pneumogastric nerves upon 
the brain of adog. The vital point is situated three millemetres under 
the origin of the pneumogastric nerve upon the brain of a rabbit. The 
bifurcation of the bulb or medulla oblongata, forming a V, the vital knot 
is located at the point of the V. It is a grey corneons point. This grey 
pin’s-head-like spot is the keystone of the fabric of life. The ancients im- 
agined the Fatal Sisters with the distaff, the spindle, and the scissors, 

successively over the thread of life ; and the moderns have re- 
vealed a junction of the nervous fibres which a small let can scoop out 
easily, changing thereby, in an instant, life into dea 

This t fact is easily demonstrated. 

“IT ” says M. Flourens, “make the experiments by transverse 


sec 
“If the section passes above the point, the respiratory movements of 
the chest persist. 


“If the section passes behind the point of junction of the pyramids, 
the movements of the face, the movement of the acctrils and 
awning 
he If the section passes upon the point of the V of the grey substance 
inscribed upon the V of the junction of the pyramids or pen’s nib, the re- 
spiratory movements of the chest and face are abolished Tostantly and al- 
ther. 
“eT often form the experiment in another way. 

“T use a little cutting punch scarcely a millemetre in diameter. 

“T plunge this cutting punch into the prolonged marrow, taking great 
care to adjust the instrument to the V of the greysubstance. I thus sud 
denly isolate the vital point, and the respiratory movements of the face 
are suddenly abolished.” 

The study of the vital point clears up many dark puzzles. 

I need not point out aow it explains the cases of sudden death from 
what is called breaking the neck. The hangman who understands his 
business adjusts the knot so as to dislocate the vertebra, and tea: the vi- 
tal junction asunder. The kaowledge of this point is very important 
to coroners and their juries, and all having occasion to distinguish 
between suicides end murders. ben the root of the pneumogastric 
nerves are torn, death is instantaneous ; and this rupture requires mar- 
vellously little to accomplish it. Suicides are mistaken for murders b: 
persons who do not know how easily suicides can kill themselves wi: 
their feet resting, or with their bodies lying, upon the ground. Nothing 
more is needful than force enough to tear the breadth of a pin’s head of 
nervous fibre. The ’s work is commonly spoken of as an as 

yxia, which it only is when bunglingly done. I once knew a benevo- 

ent clergyman who, having been a sur before he entered the Church, 
and knowing the secret of hanging, his affection for a penitent 
culprit condemned to death for a small offence, by attending him upon 
the scaffold, and by himself adjusting the knot of the rope in the way 
to secure the instantaneous rupture of the point of life. 
The fanctions of the vital spot, while explaining the suddenness of 
many deaths which are constantly deemed mysterious and suspicious, 
explain also the prolongation of life for considerable periods, sometimes 
afver the most fatal and frightfal wounds. What I have said about the 
vital points explains what used to be when I was there, and perhaps still 
is, one of the standing wonders of London. There used to be several 
ty famous for turtle soup ; and, of course, there are 
plenty of them still. at at the doors of the houses which exkibited the 
wonder there t be seen lying upon a layer of sawdust, at the bottom 
of a basket, the living head and neck of a turtle, the flesh of which was 
said to be already made into soup, and served up to the gastronomes in- 
side. The head was undoubtedly alive. The eyes were alive and mov- 
ing. They seemed dimly, vaguely, and feebly to ask from the specta- 
tors if of phenomenon, at least, why aad where- 
fore the head had been served in this way. Persons hardy enough to 
assured of the vivacity of the se- 
I for one am guiltless of having 
ever eaten any of the soup; nevertheless I am still haunted by those re- 
I could exclaim, “ Thou canst not 


physiologists long since reversed the wonder of the London cooks. 
The cooks displayed heads alive and bodies soup, and the savans dis- 
played heads dead and bodies alive. Redi cut off the head of a tartle, 
which survived twenty-three days. Flourens had some salamanders 
which lived several months without their heads, Legallois says birds 
ba bee known to walk and ran with their heads off. 


are very simple. The vital point is close to the 
nae» ty the batrachian reptiles ; and the 
off cat off the vital point with it. 


epi Te 
heads of frogs, turtles, or salamanders, with a view to show the reptiles 


=: 


physiologists do just the reverse. 
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eéntral point of the nervous system, by | had treated these 








ents who wrote home accounts of the battle of the Alma, challenged phi- 
siologists to explain how a soldier, the length of whose head from the 
front to the back had been traversed by a bullet, was able to walk down 
the hill to wash his head in the river. Similar facts have long been well 
koown. Men bave lived many years, well, sane, and healthy, after their 
skulls have been cleft to a considerable depth on one side. The records 
of physiology are full of marvellous survivals after the most terrible 
wounds; and their number will be increased continually, as the spread 
of science diminishes fear and increases courage amoug mankind. Hope 
will more and more help the {healing art, when it is known how nature 
triumphs over the most dismal disasters which leave unscathed the vital 
point—that all important but well protected pin’s-head point, where 
alone the prick of a pin is death. 


oe 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE DE ST. SIMON. 
(Concluded. ) 

The place of the Duchesse de St. Simon at Court brought him into an 
intimacy with the Duc de Bourgogae, the elder brother of the Duke de 
Berri, and heir-apparent to the French Crown. This intimacy was at its 
height upon the death of Monseigneur in 1711, when the Duc de Bour- 
gogne became Dauphin. The pupil of Fénélon was gentle and pious, and 
had viewed with borror the ruin entailed on France by the long and dis- 
astrous War of the Succession. He had divided the command at Oude- 
nards with Vendéme, but had bitterly felt that Louis had attributed to 
him the entire blame of that fatal day, and had exculpated the bastard 
grandson of Henri IV. He was also the uxorious husband of a beautiful 
princess, of whom St. Simon gives a charming portrait, but whose father 
had been a member of the Alliance. And hence he had much in common 
with one who felt a uliar aversion to war, who, if be could, would 
have been the Grand loquisitor of illegitimacy, and would have made 
Vendome his first victim, who had a superstitious reverence for higa 
birth, and who attributed all the misfortunes of France to the rise of the 
bureaucratic noblesse, which was always the merest creature of Louis. 
The Dauphin became the disciple of St. Simon, and lent a willing ear to 
schemes for regenerating France by reorganising feudalism, getting rid 
of controllers, intendants, and delegates, and banishing illegitimacy 
from high places. But while yet the great King was lingering on the throne 
the princely listener was cut off in his prime, and St. Simon’s visions 
remained unrealized. From this time until the death of Louis he re- 
turned to his réle of courtly inaction, but kept a close friend of Philippe 
d’Orleans, to whom the destiny of France was about to be committed. 

On the 9th of September, 1715, Louis XIV. was buried, more like a 
felon than a king. Before a week had passed his will was a dead letter, 
and Philippe d’Orleans was Regent of France. St. Simon now obtained 
the just reward of years of a perilous and disinterested friendship. He 
refused the great office of Minister of Finance, as he disapproved the fis- 
cal policy of his master, but he became a member of one of the Councils 
of Regency, which had been substituted for administration by indivi- 
duals. Here he held a prominent place ; but, though the Regent always 
listened to his ls, remained for life his friend, and gave him much 
of his goon, his politics and opinions were a bar to his elevation. 
He disliked the alliance of France with England, and hated a nation 
which had repudiated the divine right of legitimacy. He had a horror 
ot Dubois, and bas sketched him with equal malice and power; but Du- 
bois was the guidiag statesman of the Regency. He was wedded to the 
scheme of resuscituting feudalism in France, and for this end he urged 
the revival of, the States General, for he thought the nobdlesse would be pa- 
ramount in it, but the Regent viewed the project with distrust, and, in- 
deed, at last he abandoned it himself, He detested the Parliaments as 
strongholds of a plebeian caste, whose intellects he feared, whose pre- 
tensions he scorned, and one of whose presidents had insulted him on the 
tenderest point, by denying the purity of his pedigree, whereas Philip 

bodies with favour at first, though afterwards he re- 
duced them to their former subserviency. He ]oathed the brood of stock- 
jobbing and trading adventurers who were now penetrating society in 
France, for he feared that their wealth might raise them above their sta- 
tion; bat Law was a fuvourite of the Dake d’Orleans, And hence, 
though he had the intense gratification of seeing some of that aristocracy 
of intendants, delegates, and iax-gatherers whom Louis had raised above 
the noblesse disgorge tre spoils of sanctioned peculation; th he was 
allowed to protest before the Parliament of Paris at the legitimization 
of the bastards of the King, and succeeded in striking them down from 
their high estate, his political influence was really small, and ceased 
altogether on the death of his patron. The Regent, whom he called 
“ L’bomme aux moyens termes,” and who laughed at him as “ L’homme 
immuable,”’ could not rely on him for offices of high public trust. 

One mission, however, he fulfilled with great éclat. He was sent to 
Spain as ambassador, to ne a between the Prince of As- 
turias and a ter of the Regent. He had always favoured the Spa- 
nish alliance, sympathized with a nation where feudalism was ram- 
pant, whree a few grandees monopolized power, where even the mer- 
chants belonged to the noblesse, and where the Escurial was not profaned 
by parvenus or bastards. He fills volumes with his pilgrimage to this 
laad of long pedigrees, made himself thoroughly popular at the Spanish 
Court, was appointed a grandee, and received the Golden Fleece for his 
son. Indeed, we are surprised that he ever returned from that stately 
circle of pure nobility, which made the throne of Spain the centre of ar- 
rogant impotence, to that France where Berwick was still a Marsbal, and 
where the Comte d'Horn had been broken on the wheel for murdering 
a low stockjobber. Perhaps the thought that, after all, Alberoni had 
been the plebeian Governor of Spain may have determined his resolu- 
tion. 

At the death of the Regent his public career ceased. A hint from Car- 
dinal Fleury made him leave the Court. He retired to his estates, where 
he spent his time at his memoirs, and where, although a Grand Seigneur, 
he was ted and beloved. Occasionally he paid a visit to Paris, 
and looked on a generation which knew him not,—in which Louis XV. 
had restored the centralized despotism of his great-grandfather, but with- 
out its magnificence, its glory, or its policy,—in which the order of the 
noblesse was fast sinking into disrepute, and represented Condé and Ta- 
renne by Richelieu and Soubise ; in which the glory of Bossuet and Fé- 
nélon had faded from the Church ; and in which the elements of revolu- 
tion were being matured by the wit of Voltaire and the reason of Montes- 
quieu. He died in 1755, when the youth of that ari which he 
thought the Alpha and Omega of France, denuded of power, but odious 
as a caste, igate, ignorant, and wauting self-respect, were preparing 
their old age for Santerre and the guillotine. 

We pass from St. Simon to his great work. We need scarcely say that 
no sketch could convey an idea of the medley of history, anecdote, gos- 
sip, and talk which be has flung together in huge disorder. But, confia- 
ing ourselves to that half of the Memoirs which appears in epitome 
in Mr. St. John’s volumes, we may state the results we think it affords. 

In the first place St. Simon sets clearly before us the status of the an- 
cient monarchy of France and its true relations to the other orders of the 
nation. It was a despotism resting on a bureaucracy, extremely power- 
ful and penetrating in its influences, excessively hostile to feudal claims, 
but alive to ion, if that of the noblesse. But it was a despotism which 
held the people in no account, and which treated them as mere machines, 
to be drilled. to be shot, to be taxed, and to o Louis XIV., in these 
memoirs, is absolute King. He makes laws and levies taxes. He silencet 
the Parliament of Paris in 1708, when they ventured to doubt the 
of his corn laws. He recognizes the Pretender as James IIL without ask- 
ing the opinion of any one. He takes on himself the responsibility of the 
war of the Succession, and, against the wish of all France, will no- 
thing of his claims. He lays down the plan of campaigns in his closet, 
and jn the field he dictates to L and Vauban. He tampers a 

deal with the administration of justice, although in the presence of 

a Lamoignon and a d’Aguesseau, hurries on trials, bushes up murders, 
and thwarts law by that Aabeas corpus of tyrauny, a lelire de cachet. He 
prerogative into private as well as public affairs, for he has spies 

on his nobles’ families, dictates their marriages, watches their j ys, 
and opens their letters. 1t is true that he has a Privy Council and Miais- 
ters, but they are of a new and obsequious noblesse,—that of the Chamil- 
Vv and the Desmarets,—and he organizes a paid army of 
ntendants and controllers to make his will felt completely throughout 
down local authority. He centres every- 
Fonde, he dislikes 
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y | in self-mortification ; he filled his 


respect was due to that noble array of feudal aristocracy, as yet unde- 
generate, and soldiers as well as courtiers, who filled his proud halls with 
their brilliant forms, and headed his squadrons in a hundred battles. He 
was very careful of their precedence and titles, took pains to graduate 
his courtesies according to their rank, and once in the agory of the war 
of the Succession, when he particularly wanted their blood and their trea- 
sure, condescended to justify bis conduct to them. It was only the 
people—the payers of tailles, corvées, and gabelles—the masses which 
gathered round the banderolles of the Montmorencies, and th» De Noailles, 
and which bled uaremembered at Blenheim and Malplaquet,—the despised 
Tiers Etat which clamoured vulgarly for bread, and which had to wait 
for \three generations for vengeance,—that counted for nothing in the 
France of the Great King. Very just was the mocking epitaph of that 
people on him :— 
“ A Saint Denis comme A Versailles, 
II est sans cceur, et sans entrailles.” 


In the next place these memoirs clearly reveal the enormous power 
and great brilliancy of this despotism. When they open, Louis had been 
about 30 years supreme. The States-General had not met since 1614. 
The death of Mazarin had lef: the King unshackled, and the Parliaments 
which had revolutionized France in his youth had shrank into mere ju- 
dicial functionaries. The feudal nobility were quite dependent, and a 
generation had passed since they had led the militia of the arriére ban. 
With all the elements of power in himself, with great ambition, immense 
popularity, and singular skill in choosing able instruments, Louis had 
created an empire which menaced Europe. He had the best generals 
and the finest armies in the world. Voltaire tells us that at one time he 
had 400,000 men under arms. He had created a navy superior to that 
of England, which had defeated Torrington at Beachy-head. He had 
ouce had Holland almost in his hands, bad d iled Spain wholesale, 
and had reft provinces from the Empire. As the embassies of Euro 
passed along those stately avenues to Paris which he had named the 
roads to Spain, to Italy, and to Germany, many of their members have 
recorded their envious admiration at his public works, his superb build- 
ing his improvements of Paris, the splendour of his Court, the glories 
of Versailles, the beauties of Marli and Trianon, the high fame of the 
soldiers, the statesmen, the prelates, and the men of letters who threw 
the lustre of genius on his throne. When St. Simon joined the Mousque- 
taires, William III. had arrayed against him England and Holland, and 
Spain, and Germany ; but he was on —— the attacking party ; he 
had taken Mons, and was about to take Namur. In the strife which fol- 
lowed, when French troops were exclusively in the field, he won every 
battle but that of La Hogue ; he had armies in Flanders, in Ireland, in 
Spain, in Italy, and in Germany ; and William, who disliked him with a 
personal dislike, and had spent bis life in a struggle against him, was 
glad to make the peace of Ryswick. In the War of the Succession all 
the chances were in his favour ; he planned the most magnificent schemes 
of attack, which, had Luxemburg led his armies, would probably have 
placed Vienna in his power ; he won the battles of Denain, of Almanza, 
of Calcinato, and of Villa Viciosa ; and, though the genius of Marlbo- 
rough at last broke down his strength, the treaty of Utrecht left Spain 
to his grandson. And, terrible as he was abroad, he was long omnipo- 
tent at home. For years the nation of France obeyed him to a man. 
For years, without a murmur, and intoxicated by his glory, they flocked 
to his standards, paid his consuming taxes, and the extortions prac- 
tised on them. Even the Dragonnades and the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes did not cause a rebellion. It was not until, as was said, “ the 
oil had left the lamp,” till Phillip of Orleans had exclaimed “They are 
kind not to rebel,” till large tracts of country were lying in wasted 
solitude, and till war had left France a le of mourovers, that at 
last the belief in d tism gave way. Even then the rebellion was 
only local, and Louis died in fall power, though execrated by his people. 

And yet these Memoirs but echo the truth that the iron frame of this 
despotism had feet of treacherous clay. So long as Louis was mature 
and vigorous, and while a generation of Frenchmen lasted that was 
born in comparative freedom, the palsying influences of his Government 
were not felt, and its organization was by a healthful life. The ge- 
nius of Turenne and of Condé, of Colbert and Tourville, which was 
reared in the stormy days of the Fronde, was turned to the highest ac- 
count by @ power which wielded the entire resources of France, and 
knew no control but its own will. But when old age had come upon 
the King, whea be was swayed by a Maintenon, a Due de Maine, and a 
Le Tellier, and when he was compelled to select his instraments out of 
a race of courtiers, the incapacity of despotism to foster greatness, the 
peril of committing the State to one man, the Jobbing. the vee gd 
bility, the peculation, and the favouritism which invariably at this 
kind of rule, and which break out in all their fulness when its 
is im , became fearfully apparent, and were the ruin of France. 
The Chamillards, the Vo the Villerois, and the Marsins—the fa- 
voured courtiers of Louis in his decline—were but oe gy to 
Somers, Godolphin, «nd Marlborough, the chosen Min’ ofa free na- 
tion ; and, during the entire War of the Succession, the only general of 
France of first-rate ty was an Englishman, bred in a land of free- 
dom. And yet it would have been well if the curse of this despotism 
had stop at corruption in power and imbecility in office—at the 
Royal folly which rejected the strategy of Luxemburg end threw away 
its only chance of destroying William,—at the favouritism which made 
a Duc de Maine a commander-in-chief, and which slighted Boufflers with 
unmerited neglect,—at the jealousies of Ministers, who, without — 
sibility, thwarted each other and deceived the King,—and at all the 
vices of administration under a tyrant in decrepitude. For St. Simon’s 
Memoirs are full of the lessou that if despotism can anticipate the re- 
sources of a nation, and create an array of imposing power, it invaria- 
bly leads to a premature decay ; that greataess is succeeded by 
exhaustion ; and that the centralized Goverament, the ruinous waste, 
aud the destructive splendour of the Grand Monarque not only weak- 
ened France for two generations, and led to the inglorious epoch of 
Louis XV., but were the ultimate causes of the great revolution. The 
results of the despotism of Louis XIV. are typified in the striking and 
dramatic contrast which Thucydides draws between the insolence of 
Athenian power at Melos, and its dread catastrophe at Syracuse. 

Again, these memoirs illustrate the common alliance of superstition, 
protligacy, and d ic power. Louis XIV. had atoned for his arroganoe 
towards the Holy by acts which in the eyes of the head of the Church 
had entitled him to the name of the Most Christian King. He had estab- 
lished religious unity in France by one of the most rate proscrip- 
tions on record, which had sent hundreds of thousands of Huguenots into 
exile, had devastated villages and districts with fire and sword, and had 
armed against him the battalions of Ruvigny and Schomberg. Less zea- 
lous for the faith than their Royal master, and mistrusting his interpreta- 
tion of the text that the gospel had been sent to bring the sword and not 
peace into the world, several of his own prelates been out of favour 
with him for not speeding the bloodthirsty missions of the Dragonnades. 
He had even stoo; to the creed of the Jesuits, and, in consideration 
that Le Tellier made him believe that his people might be fleeced 
and slaughtered at their shepherd’s will, he had Port Royal to the 
ground, he had dealt with its abbess and nuns after the fashion of prosti- 
tutes, and, though ignorant of controversial theology, he had denounced 
the faith of Pascal as worse than atheism. For the sake of power he Eras- 
tianized the Gallican Church, and for that of conscience or absolution he 
Romanized it in his old age. Finally, he was regular at confession and 

with the yp. and privations 
of Catholicism ; he atoned for early errors by marrying Madame de Main~ 
tenon ; and even on her deathbed he kept aloof from Madame de Montes- 
pan. And yet what was the inner life of this Court of scrupulous sane- 
tity which justified tyranny and selfishness in the name of religion? Louis 

V. allows the Duchesse de Bourgogne, the heiress of Paris, the lovely 
and virtuous wife of his grandson, to associate with the filthy monster 
Vendéme, and to be intimate with La Choin, the mistress of her father- 
in-law. He marries his n to Mademoiselle, though the cloud of 
incest had gathered on name ; and he allows her father to go to 
Spain, though charged with intriguing with his grandson's wife. He is 
jealous about the precedence of the ladies at Versailles, but takes less 

of their tender frailties than of the fall of their lappets. He has se- 
veral bi in his diocesses and at his leré.s who ly keep mistresses 
and sca ize abbesses. He himself, though he be the knee to a 
Jesuit, has really no a tbat faith which incul. ates charity 
and good-will, and which levels even kings before the majesty of Heaven. 
The fabric of eee he has reared, and eb ten ed 
shrines hi half | t, penitent, covers a mass of by 
and abominations. The atmosphere of this palace, though rodotent of 
incense, divided in equal measure between himself and his Maker, is not 
less rank with the odours of sin. 
But, undoubtedly, the most valuable element of these Memoirs is their 
portraiture of individual characters, We read them with the interest ia 
their vivid delineations which we feel as we pass through a gallery of 
Vandykes. A twofold method is visible in them ptien by allu- 
sion in touches and by inuendoes, and olear and p daguonseotyying 
at full length. The range of the artist is , it extends to 
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most every celebrity of the time, and it is equally happy in recalling the 
frank grace, the gentle dignity, and the playful charm of the Duchess de 
Bourgogne—the dull and vapid nothingness of Monseigneur—the syco- 
phantic meannesses of Dubois and Alberoni, and, breaking through the 
mark of a princely demeanour, the worse than satyr-like vices of Ven- 
déme. But St. Simon cannot always be considered a trustworthy guide. 
If the old age of Louis XIV. showed its features of meanness, selfiehness, 
and weakness, it had its lingering touches of great and resolution ; 
and it succeeded a manhood of kingly grandeur which St. Simon beheld, 
and yet has kept concealed. There is strong partiality in his likeness of 
Philip of Orleans ; it palliates or keeps in the shade his wickednesses and 
crimes, and it brings out unduly his brilliancy aad good-nature. Though 
no colours are too black for the private life of Vendéme, the victor of Al- 
manza is caricatured ; and a General second only to Marlborough in ge- 
nius for war is abandoned to a series of carping sneers. 
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THE BLUE CAVE. 

Whoever bas travelled much ia the south, must have necessarily made 
the observation, that in certain states of the atmosphere everythin 
around you appears startlingly unreal. Here, in the north, the wor' 
has a substantial aspect about it. You look upon it, you touch it, and 
you are fully persuaded of its permanence and solidity. But as you ap- 

roach the extremity of the temperate zone, you often appear to be float- 
fog through a delusive creation, which expands and gleams, and scintil- 
lates about you ; now immersed in light, now enveloped with shadow ; 
now contracting, now dilating, until your imagination becomes a prey to 
a sort of dim scepticism independent altogether ofreason. At all events, 
this is what [ myself have often experienced, when hovering in dreamy 
abstraction about the shores north and south of the Mediterranean. Our 
existence is divided everywhere into two very distinct parts—the life of 
the day and the life of the night--which, to the least poetical and fan- 
ciful of our species, must necessarily be distinguished by striking con- 
trasts from each other. 

I had a friend at Naples, somewhat old even when we first met, who 
seemed in his Lge to have reversed the great principles of life. 
Having been solid, logical, and somewhat material in bis youth, he had 
become romantic and imaginative as he advanced in years. To him, no- 
thing was so delightful as to contemplate the universe as a sort of diver- 
sified mirage, moulded by the plastic power of soul into infinite variety, 
and stretched oui like a fantastic picture beneath the moon. Lazy peo- 
ple are everywhere the best adapted to keep alive this sort of dreamy 
propensity ; and the Neapolitans being pre-eminently lazy, my worth 

end found the paradise of his fancy in the Bay of Naples, where, wit! 
a couple of boatmen at his command, he used frequently to put forth 
soon after nightfall, and move about in silence over the gleaming waters, 
aad between those lofty and fantastic islands which, studding the whole 
distance from Misene to Sorrento, cut off the Bay from the Mediterranean. 
During my stay, | accompanied him more than once on these moonlight 
excursions. 

The doctor—for my friend bad studied divinity, and risen to a high 
position in the church—was, in spite of his profession and the duties it 
devolved upon him, considerably more than half a pagan; not as scho- 
lars often are, through a mere learned deference to the freaks of the ima- 
gination, but from genuine, phisticated superstition. I would not 
maintaia upon oath that he believed absolutely in Orcus and the Sybil ; 
but there were ideas in his mind, connected with ancient creeds, which 
dominated all his thoughts, and imparted a peculiar colour to his faith. 
Our two boatmen—which, however, is no marvel—were to the full as 
much under the influence of ancient superstitions as himself. Paganism 
had come down to them as a sort of secret inheritance, of light or dark- 
ness jay ay through their everyday belief, until it reached much far- 
ther down into their minds, where it underlay all their notions and ima- 








ginings, and im = pe their characters an extreme) uliar 
stamp. They were of the night, afraid of the moon, of the 
shadowy figures which the wood-crowned islands threw here and there 


It seemed to them that by disturbing at 
hours the gentle ripples with our oars, we were fully of cometting 
what power — A could not tell, or would not, for 
y had familiarised their apprehensions mach 
mane Stinesly onSe Can tones ino 
over earth. more especially e: terranean with 
pon wings. There she resumes every night her ancient empire, and 
makes the hearts of all who go abroad beneath the sky pant and thrill 
with a consciousness of her presence. 
We had just rowed by Castel a-mere, when the doctor—a sadden 
jy striking him—turned round to me and said: “ You 
to me yeste: that you bad never visited the Blue Cave. 
Let us do so now. The of colours is more marvellous by day ; but 
the sense of solitude, the si , the mingling of light and jow, the 
movement and murmur of the lous water, will be more exciting, 
more charming at this delicious hour.” 
I aseented readily, and we moved on. It is no doubt very common to 
imagine at such times that the boat in which we sit forms the point of 
contact between two universes—the universe above, and the counterpart 
of the same universe below—and that we are upheld and borne along by 
we know not what power between these two systems of existence ; touch- 
ing neither, mingling with neither, - powerfully acted upon by the in- 
fluences of both. The water was still and smooth as glass, and seemingly 
far more transparent. We looked down into it, and far away in its un- 
fathomable depths beheld moon and a and constellations flinging 
towards each other their golden light, until the concave was one blaze 
of splendour. Above, the eye was encountered by the same phenomena. 
For a while, no one uttered a word. The sailors moved wards and 
forwards ; the oars di ight drops, like showers of molten pearl, 
rained over them as they ascended into the air ; the boat moved furward 
—and shores, woods, islands flew past as in the panorama of a dream. 
Here and there, a long way off, lights twinkled between the trees; and 
as we moved pes ands, vast piles of masonry like prisons rose 
high among the f I was not ignorant that thousands of brave hearts, 
in anguish aud bitterness, were at that very moment throbbing freely 
within, Their owners had dared to dream of improving the social con- 
dition of their countrymen, and this, in most parts of the world, being a 
crime, they were expiating their proud fancies upon an insufficient sup- 
ply of bread and water in those dungeons. But under the inspiration of 
the picturesque, we sometimes become hard-hearted, or else discover the 
knack of escaping from painful topics to enjoy the beauty 





doctor gazing out upon the moonlit sea. Rays of light fell here and 
there upon the dark waters which formed the floor of the cavern. Pre- 
sently, as I gazed, blue streams shot from both sides of the rock, —~ 
ling and traversing each other, glancing, quivering, flashing, and y 
illaminating the lofty irregular arch extending over our heads. Far in 
the distance, on the right, stretched a green avenue, which terminated 
in a red point ; while on the left, a corridor of sapphire led the eye to- 
wards an opalescent point. My surprise and pleasure were great and 
unfeigned, and I expressed my astonishment that so little should have 
been said by strangers of so wonderful a place. Instead of replying di- 
rectly to my observation, my companion said : 

“On the very spot on which you and I are now standing, a terrible 
catastrophe took place many years ago. A young nobleman of dissipa- 
ted habits and fierce character entertained a passion for one of the king’s 
daughters. Being himself of bigh rank, he thought it scarcely an act of 
condescension on the part of the monarch to give him the girl in mar- 
riage ; and accordingly, without the least ceremony, went to the palace 
and demanded her hand. Had his character been more respectable, the 
king might perhaps have consented to overlook the ge? of position. 
But Girolamo had rendered himself remarkable by the wildness of his 
life, and was even suspected of piracy. At anyrate, he made voyages to 
the African coast, and came back from time to time laden with wealth. 
Some said he plundered the Moors ; others, that he made no distinction 
between Moslems and Christians, but filled his coffers indiscriminately at 
the expense of all whom he encountered at sea. Influenced by these ru- 
—_ the king refused him his daughter; upon which Girolamo spoke 
thus: 

“ Your majesty’s decision is the best. I have led a wild and 
wayward life ; and though my fortune is great, and daily on the increase, 
I ought not, perhaps, to desire a connection with your family. Still, as 
I and my forefathers have always been faithful subjects to crown of 
ae you will not, I feel convinced, refuse to grant me a smaller 
javour. 

“The king, glad to perceive that the Count Girolamo had not taken 
his refusal to heart, was willing to conciliate him by any concession he 
considered reasonable. 

“ Well,” replied Girolamo, “ in a week from this time I intend giving 
omy in the Blue Cave, and shall have it boarded over and lighted up 

iliantly, so that we may dance over the waves and banquet amid the 


rocks.”” 

“ The Soceant at once new and striking to the king, and he pro- 
mised to attend the party with his whole family. It is unnecessary for 
me to dwell upon the preparations made by Count Girolamo : they were 
ona scale of great magni ; and on the appointed night, the royal 
barge, accompanied by numerous boats, filled with ladies and gentlemen, 
arrived at the entrance to the cavern. There, to their surprise, they found 
a series of steps, covered with costly — leading up to what might 
be called the great saloon, then filled with a blaze of lights, adorned hero 
and there with b gings, and in r of the rock, abounding with re- 
freshments, wine sparkled in — goblets, and delicacies of various 
kinds tempted the appetite. After a while, the hall was cleared for a 
dance, and, as a special favour, Count Girolamo was permitted to lead out 
the queen. He was all gaiety, all smiles, and the whole company of dancers 
appeared intoxicated with delight. At length, as the evening drew on, 
the count enjoyed the pleasure of leading out the princess upon whom 
his heart had been fixed. It is not known whether the lady herself felt 
any attachment for Girolamo, though it is believed she d Whatever 
may have been the case, as they were gliding along the floor, the count took 
her in his arms, and stamping violently, a trap-door ned beneath bis 
feet, and down he went with his companion into the dark waves below. 
The terror and confusion that followed may be easily imagined—the 
whole party rushed towards the opening in the floor, and lights being 
brought, they sought to discover the bodies, but without t. 
waves had sucked them out ; and it was not until the next morning that 
they were discovered, locked in each other’s arms, beyond the entrance 


of the cavarn.”’ 

As the doctor spoke, the light on both sides of the cave became more 
powerful, and showed the surface of the water in the most distinct and 
vivid manner. The rocks seemed to have been transformed into pillars, 
with niches and hangings 
The boot thon Eppronahed and groping into i pushed out 

ap » our way into it, we ou! 
silently into the moonlight. 

“ What we have seen,’”’ observed the doctor, “is a mere contri- 
vance of my own. I often visit this cave, and have invented an 
tus for lighting it up ; but be persuaded that it is often converted into a 
blaze of splendour by other than human hands, and that Count Gi 
ee Oe ee oe ee ee 
them, the waves w still, 
floor, upon which hundreds of 
dance, while music breathes in through every crevice of the rock, and in- 
spires them with unceasing activity. 

I thanked the doctor for the interesting account he had given me, and 
returned poe ae fully persuaded that he would soon need to be taken 
care of by his 
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THE RIGHT HON. HENRY GRATTAN. 


One of the names which throw a halo of renown around the name of 


Ireland, is that of the celebrated Henry Grattan, M.P. He was born in 
Dublin, in 1746. His father was a barrister, and his the in- 
timate friend and companion of Dean Swift. Henry Grattan, intending 
to follow the profession of the law, became a student of Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he became acquainted with Mr. Fitzgibbon (afterwards 
Lord Clare). He had also here a rival in Joha Foster (Lord Oriel), the 
last speaker of the last Irish Parliament. 
* In 1772, he was called to the Irish bar, pas tens he quitted a pro- 
fession which did not entirely suit his ardent and lofty temperament. 
Daring his retirement from the bar, he became acquainted with Lord 
Charlemont, a patron of the arts, a lover of literature, and the head of a 
powerful political party. At this period his lordship had lost the sup- 
port of Mr. Flood in the Irish Parliament, by bis secession from the 
prlar party, and of his brother the Honourable Francis Caulfield, by ac- 
cidental death ; the latter having been d d on his passage to attend 
his parliamentary duties. The vacancy thus occasioned by death was 
compensated by the election of Mr. Grattan in his stead. 

At the time when Mr. Grattan entered the Irish Parliament, the coun- 








that is before | try was in reality only a province of the British empire. Her House of 
us. ar a eeueeu coeee as might have been expected, and | C was entirely dependant on the caprices of the British minister ; 
approached the i of Capri quite in the humour to enjoy all their 


grandeur, We out a little into the Mediterranean to the north- 
west of Capri, and there paused a while to gaze at that mimic Alp thrust- 
ing up its rugged bulk out of the waves. All travellers have seen it ; 
but it appears to me that very few, if any, have infused into their des- 
criptions anything like the grandeur of the rock itself. Perhaps, with all 
their experience, they have found it impossible. To guard against simi- 
lar failure, I shall not attempt a description, but merely state two or 
three facts which may assist the fancy in representing the scene to itself. 
When the moon shines over Naples, over its white buildings, its vast bay, 
its woods, its promontories, the eye wanders along delighted from Vesu- 
vius outwards until it is the dark frowning mass of Capri. 
Scarcely can it be said to be delightful then. The yar cer ex 
riences a rough, abrupt, strong, almost painful shock, as it beholds this 
abode of Tiberius og its Titanian into the sky. Cliffs of 
giddy altitude hang beetling over the waves, with sea-mews tkimming 
about their bases, and eagles rising with difficulty to their summits, Be- 
hind them stretch boundless expanses of ether, of the tint of amethyst 
with smoke. Stars of liquid brilliance hang over the summit of 
the rock like a cornet, while the moon here and there paints with white 
light the smooth parts of the rock, which appear to hang like polished 
tablets against a vast dusky wall. 
When we had gazed for some time at this prospect, the boatmen be 
of themselves to row towards the Blue Cave. Has any one ever rounded 
the northwestern point of Capri without encountering a breeze more or 
less active? I have never known anybody who has. Let the Mediter- 
ranean be ever so calm, the Parthen Bay ever so lustrous and 
lovely, you no sooner approach the of Capri, than the winds begin 
to blow, the surges to moan, and the caves to reverberate their murmur. 
At every pull of the oar, our hearts beat as we beheld the rocks throw 
up their masses above our heads. We a the cave ; 
We saw the tiny billows roll in and break with silvery foam the 
black slippery rocks which defend it on the 
were drawn fato the boa 


® moment in more than Egyptian darkness. By degrees, however, the 
eye recovered its power, and then we could’ peswsive the moonlight 
stealing in through chinks and crannies, as if forcing its through 
banous substance, which altered its nature and gave it « maei- 
power over the mind. Still advancing, we reached a narrow led 
upon which we landed. The boat then put back, while I stood with 





her law courts were subject by appeal to the 
and = ee — -— un ——— — ne 
was ino ve ; but the people ves at the appearance 

a foreign foe. Grattan, taking advantage of the posture of affairs, moved, 
in the session of 1779, his first tal resolution in favour of his 
native a that “nothing but a free trade could save his country 
from ruin.” The motion was carried, and the address, with popular com- 
motion, was carried to Dublin Castle. The British Parliament was com- 
pelled to concede to the motion. In 1782, he moved in the Irish House 
of Commons the famous resolution on which Irish liberty was afterwards 


ed. 

In his celebrated speech on this occasion, he said to the House :— 
“ You are the guardians of public li ; you owe your country that 
liberty, and she calls upon you to make Great Britain revoke this injus- 
tice of her laws, and to restore your political—as she has done your com- 
mercial—freedom.”’ i “ a a a = be the basis for 
creating a temple to liberty. By on Oo! it oppor- 
tunity ; by the affection you owe ty ; by all the tice which con- 
stitute the well being of a people, assert and maintain the liberties of 
your country. I ask for no favour but to be allowed to breathe in com- 
mon a land of freedom ; and I will never be satisfied as long as a link of 
the British chain is clanking to the heels of the meanest t.” 


final jurisdiction of England, 









journals of that period— 
















The | ful, and fully maintained his early reputation. He 















vote him a munificent grant of £100,000 ; this was afterwards 
to one half and the vote was carried by acclamation. Ireland testified 
her sense of the conduct of the British minister on this occasion, by v 
ting a supply of 20,000 seamen to the navy. Soon, however, the tide 
vour towards this eminent man was turned, and he saw a strik- 
g reverse. The resolution he had moved and carried for the repeal 
of the act of I. was not considered sufficient. Mr. Flood 
nounced the pro that the repeal should be accompanied by a 
renunciation of the alleged right. He spoke on this subject in 
unfair insinuation towards Mr. Grattan. This was returned by a 
of powerful and eloquent castigation. A quarrel arose and the tw 
ties were bound over to keep the peace, in recognizances of £20,000 
The following epigram on this personal quarrel appeared in the 
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Quest.—Say what bas given to Flood a mortal wound? 
Ans 's obtaining fifty thousand 
‘an Flood forgive on edery so sore? 

.— Yes, if they give him fifty thousand more. 

On the great question of the re between these eloquent orators, 
Mr. Flood converted the majority of the nation. Grattan insisted that 
the faith of England had been pledged by the repeal ; and that if the 
faith of kindred nations was not to be relied on, open war alone could 
terminate their conflicting pretensions. Ireland could not expect that 
England would so far prostrate itself, as to confees an usurpation. The 
Irish, however, continued dissatisfied. Flood did not exert his eloquence 
in vain. The volunteers, aseembled at Belfast on the 31st July, 1782, de- 
clared by a majority of two, that “ the nation should not be satisfied with 
what been done.” The tide of popularity now set strongly in for 
Flood, and Grattan. The latter soon after proposed a modifica- 
, but he was unsuccessful. On the accession of 
Government, bis own and his country’ 


measure, 

hearts of the Irish nation.” At the general election, in 1797, he retired, 
in bad health, and in 1798 the reb:iograged in Ireland. Grattan’s life 
was threatened, he to England, amid the shades of Twicken- 
ham endeavoured to forget the wretchedness of his country. 

From his retirement, uestion of the union of Eugland and Ireland 
drew him forth, and in 1800 he was elected for Wicklow. News of the 
return came to him at night ; his immediate attendance was required ; 
his friends sent for him, and being at that moment overcome with pain 
both of body and mind, he exclaimed, “ What, will they not allow me to 
die in peace?” Nevertheless, he went, and entered the Irish Parliament 
for the last time. Su by his friends, he spoke, sitting, with all 


twelve o'clock, received into the house at four, and obliged to risk his 
life at eight! He said, sitting in the last parliament of Ireland, “ the 
peerage is sold ; the caitiffs of corruption are everywhere ; in the lobby, 
n the street, on the steps, and at the door of every parliamentary 
—their very thresholds were worn by the members of the then adminis- 
tration, offering titles to some, amnesty to others, and corruption to all.” 
When the Irish Parliament had thas put an end to its own —— 


ticular request of Mr. Fox, he was returned for one of Lord Fitz- 
cas borou, In the British senate he was completely success- 
ted the cit 
of George IV., 


the 
will 


of Dublin in four successive parliaments, On the 


A DYNASTY NOT MENTIONED IN HISTORY. 
=, t pene ar was recently bey om ‘A gastronomic world 4 
is by a struggle for supremacy wi on 
leaders of the culin captee! ies net bead of tho Wiener TL of 
the Chevets, so long the acknowledged kings of cooks and princes of 
dinners, and whose name has now been borne by two generations 
linary notoriety ? 
CHEVET I. 


Chevet Senior, the founder of the house, came from Picardy some time 
during the palmy days of the last century ; set up a little cating-house 
in a back street of the metropolis, attracted the notice i pa- 
trons, removed into the Palais Royal, and became the cook of the epoch. 
This great man trained up a son in his own way; lavished on him 
the light of his own genius, and the results of this thirty years’ ex- 
perience among frying- spits, and casseroles ; and 
at the ripe old age (for a cook) of fift : 
on head, in the midst of a dinner worthy of himself, 
preparing when the dread summons came. 


CHEVET Il. : 
His eon, second of the name, succeeded to the sway, the fortune, -— 


had illustrated the family-name under the administration of father, 
maintained, and even increased, their old reputation under the intelli- 
gent reign of the son. The shop in the Parais Royal became the entrepdt 
Sr artistle cheer for all European gourmands, and its extensive kitchens 
dispensed the cream of culi perfection to half the courts and diplo- 
matic dinners of Europe. Ta the windows of the former, through which 
a crowd is alwa ee aa you be- 
hold ev pine vd of fish, swimming in tanks prepared for cooking ; tur- 
ne’ be. lazily in and out among stones and streams of water ; 
of every name and shape ; the finest and costliest sausages of Spain end 
Italy ; pies from every region renowned for their production ; game, 
if , Venison, cheeses, pastes of various kinds, and countless other 
preparations that you look at and admire in trustful their 
nature ; vegetables of a size and succalance not see. : 
all the “ five quarters” of the globe to pede a or 
peeing, yes Gave Oe ey ae cae of as fit for 
rm to feast on, with many more than neith ever 
heard or thought of. The 


cu- 
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PO- | the fame of his venerated sire. The sauces, entremets, rotis, and 


ignorance of 
to be st 
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waited reverently for his waking ; but 
to their master slept on. Madame Cheve 
summoned to the kitchen, serit off in hot haste for a 

us arrived, he could ae 
intervened, and all was over. The soul of the 
of tris father before him, had passed away from the 
savoury fumes of his own kettles. . 
A USURPER OF THE CHEVET CROWN. 
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~The pablie, enchanted to see a new 


establishment opened, as it inno- | and although their temper was occasionally sorely tried - contrived 
ently sup by the renowned artiste ot the Palais Royal, flocked in | to maintain effective order. Shortly before noon the bridal procession 
shoals to og: opts dining rooms. The fare was pronounced to be | left Buckingham Palace. It consisted of upwards of 20 carriages. 
unexceptionable, the wines perfect, the house in every way worthy ofits} First came the Princess of Prussia, the Duke of Saxe Coburg, the Prin- 


name. The Parisians came in crowds, and orders for di 
and suppers came in by the score, every body su 1 
truly under the leadership of a lineal d t of the Chevet line. 


THE USURPER DETHRONED. 


| 
| 


inners, déjetiners, | ces Frederick Charles, Frederick Albert, and Adalbert of Prussia, the 
pposing the house to be Prince of Hohenzollern- 


Sigmaringen, the Duke of Brabant, the Count of 
Flanders, and their respective suites in coaches drawn each by two 
horses. After a short interval followed the bridegroom in a state car- 
riage drawn by black horses. His Royal Highness was escorted by a de- 


Bat the poe of the new restaurant threatened to damage the real | tachment of Life Guards, and attended by the gentlemen of his suite. 


Maison Chevet of the 
ver to demand the removal 
of the pretender. The latter refused to comply with this demand, and 
tbe widow brought a suit against the usurper of her husband’s name. 
This suit has recently been tried, to the great amusement of a gossip and 
ragoft loving public. 

The usurper endeavoured to justify his assumption of the name of his 
late employer on the pie. of his having been his right-hand man for so 
many years, and by the testimony of his customers to the excellence of 
his shes, which the oldest patrons of his late chief declared to be ab- 


alais Royal ; and the indignant widow sent her law- | His pti 








by the multitude was most enthusiastic. The remaining 


the obnoxious inscription above the doors | coaches were occupied by Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, the Bride, the 


Prince of Wales, and the other members of the Royal Family. Her Ma- 
jesty and the Princess Royal rode together in a carriage drawn by cream- 
coloured horses, and the cheers which greeted their appearance were ve- 
hement and prolonged. A strong detachment of the Life Guards closed 
the procession. 

Upon arriving at St. James’s the Royal party alighted under a co- 
vered way erected at the private entrance from the garden. The pas- 
sage of the processions through Queen Anne's Room, the Tapestry Room, 


solutely identical with the preparations that had so long been the delight | and the Armoury was a scene splendid and impressive. The ladies who 


of their dinners. 

“ The world-wide reputation of this unrivalled house will not suffer in 
my hands,” said he, with conscious dignity ; “the late Chevet himself 
would not disavow the skill which emulates so perfectly his own.” 

“ Possibly not,” replied the jodge ; “but that is not the point in ques- 
tion. Your cookery may be faultless; but your name is not Chevet. 
Make your establishment as perfect as you please, but put your own 
name, and not that of another, over your door.” 

So the pretender has been compelled to strip himself of his borrowed 

umes ; and Madame Chevet bas published a triamphant advertisement 
f all the Paris papers, reminding the universe that she, and she only, is 
the successor and continuator of preceding Chevets ; that the traditions 
of the school are only to be found in her establishment ; and that the 
lovers of good cheer will find under her auspices, and hers only, all those 
gustatory perfections and satisfactions for which, during the last two 
nerations, it has looked, with a confidence never yet betrayed, to the 
ouse of Chevet. 
eee 


A NEW PLAY BY LEIGH HUNT. 


The world, doubtless, will be taken somewhat by surprise on learnin 
that a new piece, by the literary veteran Mr. Leigh Hunt, was prod 
last night at the Lyceum Theatre. No announcement beyond the ordi- 
nary foot-lines in the bills of the day had preceded the event, and 
whereas in most cases we see a new play “ looming in the distance” for 
about a fortnight before the lamps actually shine upon it, in the present 
instance the work comes upon us as an unexpected but quiet episode in 
the chronicles of.a week rather stormy than with respect to the 
theatrical a re, 

We shall not detail at any length the plot of the new piece, inasmuch 
as it is a mere canvas, whereon the author at pleasure sketches a few 
ote characters, and with a liberal hand scatters much sparkling 
dialogue.. A French Chevalier and a Captain, belonging to the days of 
the Fronde, fall in love with a couple of ladies—one a Countess, the other 
a plain Mademoiselle—and bd pager of the position is that each of 
the gentlemen has been attached to both the ladies, and each of the la- 
dies to both the gentlemen. But there is a difference between a firm tie 
and a passing fancy, and on the establishment of this difference and the 
proper pairing-off of the several parties the action of the little drama is 
chiefly employed. The four players in the game of hearts are d 
nated with great nicety. The Chevalier is a stately, gentlemanlike per- 
sonage, who bas strong notions on the subject of first love as far as ladies 
are concerned, but is much more free in his views respecting the eco- 
nomy of male affections. To him the Countess is a pendant, a brilliant 
beauty of rank, at a period when brilliancy and rank were deemed the 
best concomitants of beauty,—imbued, moreover, with the belief that 
flirtation on the part of the lady is just as fair as flirtation on the other 
side. The Captain, though somewhat vain of his — as a lady killer, 
is of a rougher nature than the Chevalier, and though he wears a sword 
is, therefore, privileged to cut the throat of the best gentleman in the 

he evidently belongs to a lower social stratum his courtly 
and adversary. 

Mademoiselle Louise de la Motte is his fitting partner ; she is more 
affectionate and less ling than the Countess, and, — the Cap- 
tain’s vanity inclizes to believe in his influence over latter, a 
course of nation soon 


E 


The play is in three acts, but it exceeds an 
and-a-half in length, aud most pleasantly is this brief time occupied 
by the squabbles, duels, love-makings, and reconciliations of the four very 
persons we have described above. If we could 
old adage to its moral we should assign it to the class of drama which 
French designate by the name of “ proverbe,”’ but in the absence of 
this ability we must request our readers to imagine a neat little plot of 
the kind generally awarded to characters with white wigs and glittering 
snuff-boxes, but in this instance, vivified by a small assemblage belong 
ing to an earlier generation, and uttering ful things in verse, after 
the fashion which we deem Elizabethan. In short, the work may be re- 
garded as an elegant toy wrought uy a true poet in a leisure interval, 
and we trust that it will be thankfully received by a public not greatly 
used to deal with such delicate material. 

The four characters were all exceedingly well played. Mr. Charles 
Dillon was a good fighting — of the true Musketeer breed ; saucy 
in his wooing, careless of his life, and amiable in his cups—which last- 
named virtue was prominently developed in the third act. Mrs. Charles 
Dillon, as Louise, was the amiable devoted being, Pee | concealing by 
coquetry the depth of her affections. Stately and lady-like, a zealous 
defender of the rights of her sex, was Mrs. Alfred Mellon (late Miss 
Woolgar) as the Countess, and she was wellmatched by the Chevalier, 
as impersonated by Mr. Shore who of late has been polishing himself up 
into a very fair “ light comedian.” 

Nor did the interest of Love's Amazements (so is the piece called) termi- 
nate with the fall of the curtain. In answer to an universal shout, amid 
which the name of “ Haunt” was plainly audible, the venerable 
poet, so intimately assoc with one of the brightest epochs of the 
national literature, was led across the stage by Mr. Charles Dillon, and 
qos senometye the acclamations of the audience.—London 
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——————=>>_ 
THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
ST. JAMES'S PALACE. 


The marriage of the Princess Royal with Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia was celebrated yesterday in the Chapel of St. James’s Palace, 
with all the Sa of modern state ceremonial. day was even 
more generally kept as a holiday by all classes in the metropolis than 

ad been , and the crowds that collected in the Park and the 
—— s Palace were A trend git the _ = not allow of 
much outdoor pageantry. m t oyal and 
foreign guests was ail that could be obtained, yet the ooms pw in- 
sever! seam fo. bore, Gano Monmads ther for many hours. It was 
a hearty popular feeling, the unmistakable manner in 
which it was displayed must have been yery gratifying. 

those who attended the ceremony were represen’ 

omen 2, ent See bs ven pee Ea heee 
side of the young. Princess was — of Belgium, with his spare 
wiry form, and historical figure w time has lightly touched. Did 
not his thoughts go back 40 years, to another scene, with what changes 
and chances since? A few steps in advance of our Queen walked Lord 
Palmerston, bearing the S of State, and looking quite able to do 


much more with the emblematic wea) than carry it, if need were ; he 
also can recur to political and official memories of nearly two genera- 
tions. These are the 


veterans who connect the present with the past ; 
bat, ti the chief charac sci of the scene was the youth of 

pri — parents bride are still in 
the noon of life ; the ae bridegroom has but just arrived at man- 


hood, and his beautiful and al bride is in the very bloom of youth. 
Seeeemnsumsinnonns ite akple hop she threw round her 
» 80 n Iness ; a heart whis- 
pered, God bless her ! od | defer the y when that fir young brow 
will have to bear the weight of a Crown! 
Although the 


morning was raw and cold the crowd began to gather at 

a very early hour ; every moment added to its numbers, and in an in- 
credibly short time the space between Buckingham Palace and St. James's 
with the exception of the avenue reserved for the of the Royal 
filled. feeuls neve, wen the Royal party 


iscrimi- | 7 


ves to him that Lonise is the real mis- | fhe 


occupied the seats pe for the occasion, and the greater part of 
whom were in the bloom of youth, were all in fall Court dress, and the 
dazzling effect of their jewels and feathers, their silks and laces, but 
above all, their natural charms, may easily be imagined. They rose as 
each procession passed before them and did homage to it by a deep obei- 
sance, which was graciously acknowledged by Her Majesty and the other 
principal personages. 

Most of the gentlemen present wore a military or a naval uniform, and 
the flashing of swords and the glitter of gold lace added yet another fea- 
ture of bri y to the scene. At the top of the great staircase leadin, 
to the Colour Court were the initials of the bride and bridegroom form 
of white flowers upon a background of evergreens, plaited so as to com- 


pose a rich natural ta; , the whole supported by palm branches, dis- 
playing the colours of England and Prusei ‘The lings and balustrades 
were 


ichly gilded and decorated with flowers, and on the landings of 
the stairs were immense draped mirrors, which reflected and multiplied 
the processions as they passed, still further increasing the magnificence 
of the spectacle. -- 

THE COLONNADE. 


he greatest portion of the spectators who were admitted by tickets 
within the Palace were accommodated in the Colonnade, along which the 
three processions passed from the state rooms to the chapel. The en- 
trance to these seats was from the lower end of St. James’s street, and 
before the hour of opening the doors a crowd, ehiefly of ladies, had se 
thered round them. The arrangements were carried out very punctually 
At ten precisely, the ticket holders were admitted, and though there was 
something of a rush, yet, as access to the top tier of seats that rose from 
the pillar side of the colonnade upwards was given by three separate 
stairways, there was no confusion. The first comers chose the best seats 
and the lower tiers were speedily occupied. 

The seats were covered with scarlet cloth, crossed by blue lines mark- 
ing the space for each n.—But as the majority were ladies it re- 
quired some polite interference on the part of the attendants, and much 
compression of voluminous skirts, before the seats could be made to hold 
the appointed number. In balf an hour the whole space was filled. Then 
began the period of waiting, incident to all such occasions ; it was enli- 
vened by the frequent passing of uniforms up and down the colonnade, 
the heralds and rans being especially active ; now and then a Mi- 
nister, a Gold Stick, or some well known military name was noted. 

here were some errors of course ; Clarence, King at Arms, was mista- 
ken for a Yeoman of the Guard, and a party of diplomatists were gene- 
rem | wae to be Prussian footmen--thendem speculations of this 
kind, criticisms of each other’s toilettes by the ladies, filled up the 
time very agreeably. 

The prevailing style of dress was befitting a bridal ; there were so 
many white bonnets and gauzy veils that it might have been supposed a 
large number of brides had been dispersed among the spectators. There 
were oo few gentlemen ; parties bad evidently been made up 
with only the le amount of male escort, The scene, there- 
fore, was all colour, tier on tier, like @ brilliant slope of flowers. The 
spaces between the pillars of the colonnade were hung with wreaths of 
ivy, holly and other ever, and streamers of 


‘greens, fastened with rosettes 
white ; the opposite wall was similarly decorated, with the addition 
of rosette was the 


uets of palm leaves and flowers. Beneath — 
plume and helmet ofa tall also hiscuirass, donee 


ments, gave notice of the a 


P on entaned (ho coleuseda, tbe apestatens some, and the line passed 
to the chapel. 


Her Royal Highness looked pale, but returned the greeting with which 
she was welcomed very gracefully, and with t self- ion. A 
more beautiful sight can scarcely be imagined that presented by these 


groups while passing ; but beautiful even as a spectacle, the general 
eeling it awakened was something better than admiration The siucerest 
hey for the happiness of the young and Royal bride accompanied her 
on her way. 


THE CHAPEL ROYAL. 

The entrance to the Chapel Royal was in the Ambassadors’ Court, 
fronting the windows from which her Majesty was proclaimed in June, 
1837. It was the usual narrow doorway, almost close under the apart- 
ments where Marshal Blucher was lodged in 1815, and out of the win- 
dows of which he used to lean and return the greetings of the crowds that 
assembled in the court to gaze upon him. 

Among all the alterations which the Chapel ba bg has undergone, 
those which have been made for this ceremonial are by no means among 
the least. Holbein himself would not have known his work amid ye: 
terday’s improvements ; and that they are t improvements, may be 
judged from the fact that the interior of the building looked not only 
rich but almost spacious, and as if it really was meant to accommodate 
a number of visitors. The old high}pews been fegar ! swept away, 

oP the centre of the buii hing from the 
le 


and a sufficiently broad J oy’ left 
doorway to the altar. On either of this, rising one above the other, 


are four rows of seats, covered with erimeon and bordered with gold lace, 

accommodate 150 persons—the gentlemen being allowed a space 
of 20 inches and the ladies no more than two feet. The latter indulgence, 
however, as it turned out, was a most feeble and inadequate ion 
to the fashions of the day. and was the stru, 
TS robes of state before the ladies could themselves to the 
requ 


Above these seats and along the walls at each side, at about eight feet 
from the ground, two galleries have been erected, which are intended to 
be we pew but which have been so massively constructed, so rich] 
ad , effect such a great improvement in the interior, that it 
to be hoped they will be su to remain. The cornice of the galleries 
is ornamented with a handsome scrollwork of carved oak in keeping with 


the rest of the chapel ; light blue and gold columns su them in the 
front, and from the spandrills of the arches gold Coun aale 
in; outline of the whole in the most manner. Over each 


column is a shield with the Royal cipher surmounted with the Crown, 
and a light handsome railing of blue and gold closes the whole in front. 
These galleries held yesterday, when full, rather less than 150 peers and 
peeresses, making the total number of seated visitors who witness 
the ceremony from all parts of the chapel not quite 300. 

There were other places than these, however, in which many peers and 
peeresses were placed, but angels’ visits are t compared with the 
number of glimpses which they could have had of what was passing. We 
presume, however, the privilege of being under the same roof wheu the 
ceremonial took place was considered all sufficient. The seats provided 
for the re tatives of the public press were really excellent and well 

ing ample accommodation for all the journalists present. 
were on the basement floor, on the left-hand side, and corresponded 
with the seats occupied by most of Her Majesty’s Ministers on the right 
of the chapel. anny Be a popular Court fiction, however, no re- 
were su: to t. 
At the upper end of the 1, round the Aaut-pas and altar, all the 
walls had been hung with the richest crimson velvet with a deep 
and massive bullion fringe. The effect of this was rather too heavy, 
and in the shadows and corners of the sacred building it seemed so dar’ 
in tone as to have almost the a; of black drapery. But for the 
extra window which bas been aided to that the 1 this would 
have been a most serious error. The altar is draped in the same style, 
and 8 beautifal semi-circular commuion rail runs round the whole. The 





communion table is heightened to bear the gold —s 


geously upon the crimson velvet. The plate ve, 


apart- | range themeelves, while the officers 


ling and grievous the | C 








though not so antique as is generally supposed, the Saints of the Com- 
monwealth having manifested a most carnal weakness for the beautiful 
service which was given to the chureh by Charles I. 

One noble flagon of this set, however, still remains, though the history 
of the hairbreadth ’scapes from the grasp of the fifth monarchy men 


| would almost filla volume, The rest of the service including the noble 


and lofty candelabra and the large salver of the last Supper, is mostly 
of the time of Anne and the first George. It includes a massive gold 
service of Anne’s reign—the only one of the kind in the possession of 
the Crown. Round the altar on the right and left 40 or 50 magnificent 
settees in crimson and gold were carefully arranged. The low chair of 
state on the left, with five little stools, two at one side and three at the 
other, showed at once where Her Majesty would sit, surrounded by her 
Royal children. Her Majesty’s pew, over the entrance, was richly 
dressed and decorated anew for the accommodation of the Corps Diplo- 
matiqe, all the chief members of which were, of course, to be preseat on 
such an occasion. 

The first visitors who arrived at the chapel were Lord Campbell and 
Lady Stratheden, His Lordship wore his rich collar of offive, fastened 
at each shoulder with white favours. Following in rapid succession came 
the Countess of Mulgrave, the Hon. Mrs. Grey, the Countess 0‘ Bessbo- 
rough, V azener. Vi tess Combermere, Lady Ernest Bruce, 
Lady Foley, Lady Alfred Paget, &c. All these ladies wore full court dress, 
with plumes and jewels, and their arrival enabled one to form a fair idea 
of the matchless brilliancy the appearance of the chapel would present 
when filled. A group of heralds in their tabards, emblazoned with all the 
heraldic devices of the British Empire—Clarencieux King of Arms, Nor- 
roy King of Arms, and Garter Principal King of Arms, were the next 
open additions to the general tableaux. 

The Right Hon. M. T. Baines and Mrs. Baines were the first of the Mi- 
nisterial visitors. Mr. Baines wore the Ministerial uniform, but no wed- 
ding favour, neither did Mr. Vernon Smith nor Mr. Labouchere.—These, 
however, were the only exceptions. 

It was now near 11 o'clock, and the visitors ~~ to pour in rapidly. 
The Marchioness of Clanricarde came, then Sir Charles and Lady Mary 
Wood, Lord and Lady Stanley of Alderley, Lord and Lady Ebury, the 
Earl and Countess of Hardwicke, Lord and Lady Panmure, Sir George 
and Lady Grey. The Duke of Atholl came in fall Highland costame. 
The Duke of Richmond wore the uniform of the Sussex Militia, of which 
he is the Colonel ; the Duke of Buccleuch, the uniform of Militia Aide-de- 
Camp to the Queen; the Duke of Manchester, the uniform of Major of 


the Hunts Militia. 
ll both wore the Ministerial uniform, 





The Dukes of Newcastle and Argy 
as did also the Earl of Derby. The Duchess of Richmond, the Countess 
of Jersey, the Countess of Derby, and Countess Mountedgcumbe, all sat 
together, the first three ladies being particularly coaspicuous for the rich- 
ness of their dresses andthe brilliancy of their jewels. Sir George and 
Lady Cornewall Lewis, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marchi 
Abercorn, Marchioness of Breadaibane, and Dachess of Welliugton were 
among the late comers, as was also the Countess of Granville. 

The names we have mentioned are merely those of the visitors who 
were most conspicuously placed, and, though a fair average selection as 








to rank, they are in number bat a tithe of the dis 
which crowded the building. 

It was now 12 o’clock, and every place was filled save those reserved 
for the royal actors in the ceremonial and their suites. The busy hum of 
subdued laughter and constant conversation arose from every part of the 
little buildiag ; feathers waved and diamonds glittered, and the whole 
scene was one of indescribable animation and brilliancy. The dresses of 
the who pied all the front seats of the galleries, thou 
crushed and crumpled so that even the most penetrating of Court milli- 
ners could not have oe them, were in themselves a pageant, and 
one which for variety effect in colour is seldom seen. 

It is now past 12 o’clock, and the excitement of expectation increases 
every moment. Ladies who are driven near the door intrigue success- 
fully to change their with lords who are nearer to the altar. A 
noble countess drops her cloak and shawl over the gallery rail on to the 
floor with a heavy nthe and a general titter ensues. It is increased 
as another looking over, moults the feathers from her head-dreas 
and come sailing slowly down, and every one looks up much as 
people do at the theatre when a piv goes eddylng over into the 
pit. Suddenly there is a little stir, and the Princess of Prussia enters 
the chapel meee attired in a robe of white satin, and with her 
train borne ky the youthful Countess Hacke. 

With ber Royal Highness come their Hi Prince Adalbert and 
Prince Frederick Charles, and a most brilliant suite of Prussian officers, 
The whole brilliant audience of the chapel rises em masse and bows as the 
Princess Royal’s mother-in-law eat pean on to the altar. Hardly are 

ted on the left-hand side, when faintly in the distance the 
defiant notes of the trumpeters are heard, They come 
nearer and nearer, and the last arrivals among the visitors hasten to ar- 
of the household fall toto brilliant 
line along the pathway up the chapel at either side. Step by step the 
advance of the trumpeters is followed; now are descending the 
staircase, the regular roll and beat of the silver kettle drums become 
oe and the prolonged triumphant flourish proclaims the approach 
o jesty. 

The eeupetare, pursuivants, clerks and equerries file off outside the 
chapel, but the Lord Steward, Norroy, Clarencieux, Garter, the Lord 
Privy Seal, the President of the Council, the Lord Chancellor, the Earl 
Marshal of England, and others of high note and rank, all enter. But 
they enter almost unobserved, for from behind them comes the 
Mary of Cambridge, her train borne by Lady Arabella Sackville West. A 
murmur of admiration, which neither time nor place could altogether 
subdue, greets her as she enters the chapel, bowing with stately elegance 
in return for the homage rendered. After her Royal Highness comes 
the Duke of Cambridge, attended by Colonel Tyrwhitt ; and to the Duke 
also a tribute of cordial respect is paid. 

The Duchess of Cambridge is received in the same manner, but a 
deeper reverence awaits the Duchess of Kent, who smilingly, and as to 
friends, returns the greeting. The next great notability is the veteran 
Premier, who bears before the Queen the Sword of State in ponderous 
solemnity. After this even the Royal Princes are unnoticed, and every 
one bows slowly and deeply as Her Majesty, leading in either hand Prince 
Arthur and P; Leopold, enters the chapel course, on these occa- 
sions there is no applause, and nothing but the prolo obeisances 
denote the depth of loyal welcome with which the Royal mother of the 
bride is welcomed. 

The Queen looks, as she always looks, kindly and amiable, but self~ 
possessed and stately. On her head is a crown of jewels such as relieves 
all apprehensions as to the effect which the late Hanoverian “ raid” 
upon the caskets might have had upon Her Majesty’s toilet. 

ourtesying in acknowledgment of the profound with which she 
is wolessned, Har Sesety pouse & once to her chair of state on the 
left of the altar, and whi placed 
occupied by the youngest Royal children. From this time all remain 
aunties in So pene , even the Princess of Prussia, who 
stands on the opposite e altar. 

Lord Palmerston on the Queen’s right hand, bears the Sword of State, 
while the Duchess of Sutherland, herself attired in almost Royal magni- 

stands of the Ro! 








ao bens, clear, 


4 a th ht : lks his 
nies, comes the procession of the a the r wal 
Royal Highness the Prince of Prussia, b father, and on his left his bro- 
ther, Prince Albert. All eyes, however, are fixed upon the Royal 
groom, as he walks slowly, but with the most perfect ease and elegance 
of action, up the centre of the Chapel. He wears the uniform of Prussian 
General, with the ij ia of the of the Black Eagle of Prussia. 

The uniform shows his tall figure to ne and sets off bis frank, 
open countenance and ng . Near the altar he stops 
before Her Majesty’s chair of State, and slowly bows with the most pro- 
found reverence, and turning to his Royal mother, he bows again with 
equal respect, but less deeply than to the Queen, and then, kneeling in 
the centre of the chapel, prays with earnest devotion for a few minutes. 
His prayérs ended, he stands at the t hand of the altar, 
waiting his bride, and likewise submitting to a scrutiny from the 
hundreds of brilliant eyes as never bachelor withstood alone before. 

Again a pause ensucs—a [org of impressive solemnity, for expecta- 
tion seems wrought to the highest pitch, and no one and few even 
move to disturb.the ny | solemnity that reigns over the whole 7 
rior, while even the most illustrious of the Royal guests seem strack 

with open admiration on the ecene around. It is, indeed, one 

t well rivet the attention of Reggae 7 Boag of those poms 

visions seldom sven and never forgotten, for within the incts of tha 
little 1 sit the throned Sovereign of the British pire, with her 
Court princely guests, and surrounded b tho greatest ar most in- 
fluential members of the serene monk iaenetial aristocracy in 
the whole world. The very building, eo small, and yet so rich in its 
contents, almost cuggests the idea of a grand jewel casket, in which all 


between the five embroidered settees ‘ 
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that the nation most values and reverences is put away for greater | Leopold, Victoria, Albert Edward, Alfred, Alice, Augusta, George, 


safet ary 
‘Afr & while, the Chamberlain and Vice-Chamberlain again quit| In the ev 

the Chapel to usher in the procession of the bride. The trumpets were | cluding the 

again beard nearer and nearer, till again they die awa in subdued ca- | ee le 


dence, which has an inexpressibly soft and beautiful effect. | 
“The great officers of State enter the Chapel, but no one heeds them, 


the illumination of the city of London was general, in- 


of the several foreiga Am dassad ors Ministers. 


gas star shone outside the house of the Ambassador of the 
Various demonstrations of rejoicing and loyalty took place in di ffer- 


for there is @ peculiar movement without, and a soft rustling of silk is | ent parts of the country. In most places the day was observed as a holy- 


ly audible. In another second the bride is at the door, and stands | day. 
ogame — of the rosebud garden of girls,” that bloom in fair array | At = 
behind her. — cha 


The illustrious personage on whom her right hand gently rests, is the 


At Manchester and the vicinity dinners were given to the poor. 
were exhibited, the shipping was gaily dressed, and 

bells were ran g.—London 

At the Queen’s State Concert, on the evening of the wanting Saas new 


Times, Jan. 26. 


‘onsort ; on her left stands his Majesty the King of the Belgians ; | stanzas, composed by Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, were ad 
tome ro in fall calferm, and wear the collars and insignia of the great Save the Queen! and sung by soloists and chorus. None anyone = 
. European Order of Knighthood to which each belon All-absorbing is | genuine admiration of Tennyson, but we must candidly own that 
the interest excited by the appearance of the bride herself. The gorge- addition is not worth copying. 


veil she wears depending from ber head-dress is thrown off, and 
benaing in massive folds behind, leaves the expression of her face com- 
pletely visible as she walks slowly, her head “| + ¥ in bashful- 
ness, and her eyes cast down upon the ground. Thus can see dis- 
tinctly the mild amiable expression of her face, 80 replete with kindness 
and deep feeling, and that peculiarly touching aepect of sensitiveness, to 
attempt to portray which would “ only prove how vainly words essay to 
fix the spark of beauty’s heavenly ray.” Her bright bloom of colour has 


completely deserted her ; and even when compared with her snowy dress | what has taken 
the measures to 
Since last year the Government has followed its regular and progres- 
sive march, exempt from all vain ostentation. It has often been 
vern France it was necessary continually to keep the 
public mind alive with some t theatrical display. think, on the 


her cheeks seem pale, and her whole appearance denotes tremulousness 
dd agitation, 

“' these ceremonies we believe the dress of the bride ranks only next 

in importance to the celebration of the service ; but on this jon the 

Princess Royal wore one so thoroughly in good taste that it is dificult to 

remark anything, save that it is exquisitely becoming, beautiful and 


tended that to 


ee 


LOUIS NAPOLEON’S SPEECH. 
At the Opening of the French Chambers. 

‘ Pr Emperor opened the Chambers on Monday, Jan. 18 ; and spoke as 
OlLOWS :— 

Gentlemen, Senators, and Deputies, 

At the annual meeting of the Chambers I render you an account of 
zane Saving your absence, and I ask your support for 

en. 


trary, that it to endeavour exclusively to do to deserve 
white, In fact, its unity to mind only recalls the belle of the French | jhe suffices to endeavou y good 


Court, who is said to dress with such a perfection of good taste that one 
can never observe what she wears. While, however, we mention this as 
the actual effect of the costume, we may state, for the further information 


Miss Janet Fife, and com 


the con 
ent branches 


ence of the country. The action of the Government has con- 
sequently been confined to doing what was most necessary in the differ- 
of the administration. 


In the interests of agriculture, the exportation of and the distillation 
of our readers, that it was manufactured by Mra. Darvill, designed by |from, grain have u xpo 


in been authorized, and the support of the 


posed of a rich robe of white moire antique, landed interest. The cultivation of the landes 
ornamented with three flounces of Honiton lace. ee oe ae Y 


has commenced. 
The design of the lace consists of bouquets In open work of the rose,| In Public Works, the most important results are 1,330 kilometres of 


railway, thrown open in 1857 to traffic, and 2,600 kilometres of new lines 


ranted for construction ; the floating-dock of St. Nazaire, and the canal 
being the bridal flower of Germany—every wreath eye | with | from Caen to the sea thrown 


shamrock and thistle in three medallions. At the top of each flounce in 
front of the dress are wreaths of orange and myrtle blossome,—the latter 


bouquets of the same flowers, and the length of each being #0 
as to give the a ance of a robe deflaed by flowers, apex of this 


floral pyramid is formed by a large ae worn on the girdle, The 
train, which is of the unusual length o 


short intervals. 
Noxt to the interest exelted by the appearance of the bride herself Is 


Vota 


ing constructed or restored. 


to navigation ; careful surveys made 


uated | to prevent the scourge of inandations ; improvement of our ports, and 
jt ma others of Havre, Marseilles, Toulon, and 
and in the east of France the working of new coal mines; at Paris the 


more than three yards, is of tion of the Louvre and of a wing at Vincennes ; fually, in the 
white moire antiqne, trimmed with two rows of Honiton lace, surmounted oe at $ } y 


by wreaths similar to those on the flounces of the dross, with bouquets at | rigs to the ligh' 


Bayonne ; in the north 


quarters thrown open for the first time since centu- 
jay, aod throughout France religious edifices are be- 


blic Instruction, protected by the State, is being develo the 
the feeling created by the fuir bridesmaids, who “ in gloss of satin and oma free Siealies tenonsehie pro : oy 


tected. The number of colleges 


pe of pearls,” follow in stately array, bearing up the rich train of | has been increased by 1,500, Education has become more moral and re- 
ncons 


I between them, The ladies honoured with this distin- 

guished mark 

oung bride, and, what is singular, are every one lineally descended 

from the great Royal houses of England and Scotland, They follow the 
two 


daughter of the Marquis of Abercorn ; Lady Emma Charlotte Smith Stan- 
ley, daughter of the Earl of Derby ; { 

ray, daughter of the Karl of Dunmore ; Lady Constance Villiers, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Clarendon ; Lady Victoria Noel, daughter of the Earl 


of Gainsborough ; and Lady Cecelia Maria Charlotte Molyneux, daughter ty 


of the Earl of le 
dresses worn 7 this fair train are from a design furnished by the 
f. They consist of a white glace petticoat, entirely 
covered by six Me / tulle flounces, over which @ tunic of tulle trim- 














same flowers is wora in the girdle and upon 
vo) ened pe te Be Ape Lr heey fpen gE deep rever- 


i 
AH 


though with evident agitation, and her face flushes | ;, 
“ the same homage to the py ew 


Royal favour are among the personal friends of the Nal 


? two—Lady Susan Charlotte Catherine Pelham Clinton, | gj 
the Duke of Newcastle ; Lady Cecelia Catherine Gordon | Gq 
Lennox, daughter of the Duke of Richmond ; Lady Katherine Hamilton, | fore, this rel 


ear to au 


fessors, magistrates, I may point out an 
tulle, looped up on one side with a bouquet of pink eal country those of medical 
roses and white heather. The body is trimmed with draperies of tulle, eo aoe 7 = 
with sleeves of the same material trimmed with ruches. A bou-| puted in relief of the populations whi 
each shoulder. work. 


no badaet of 1090 whieh, wil bo belt tates on will show a balance 
receipts, and the action of the sin fund can be renewed. 
close of accounts a reduction of floatin assured. 


ious, with a tendency towards sound bum anities and useful sciences, 
College of France has 


been re-oganized ; elementary justruction is 


spreading far. 
It is the wish of the Government that the principle of freedom of wor- 
shall be sincerely admitted, without forgetting that the Roman 
olic religion is that of the great majority of Frenchmen. There- 
on bas never been more yw he more unshackled, 
pal Councils meet without 
sady Susan Catherine Mary Mur-| joy the full plenitude of their sacred office. The Lutheran, Protestan 
and Jewish confessions pay their just proportion of taxes to the State, and 


The increase in the price of all necessaries has compelled us since last 
y gment the salaries of the lesser functionaries ; the rations 
of the soldiers have been improved and the pay of subalterns increased. 


e, and the Bishops en- 


the 
does so the bridegroom elect advances ; and, | Commerce recently suffered . the firm tion it took up in 
kneeling on one knee, presses her hand with an expression of fervent ad- b= _ a ey Ly of 


augus their places then at 


the midst of what may be termed a universal crisis is, in the eyes 


the t audience. T honour for France, and justifies the economical principles vised by 
th altar, end with their letlous relatives standing foutd in a group pote en nbs of commerce. ad 


of brilliancy, the service commences with the chorale, whic increase of direct and indirect rev F the 
poh a the little building with the most solemn effect. The words | 59 millions of franca. coreg? Sas Sr ye ee 
are y sopregrio’s, fall of feeling and piety, and the andience| Among the various Bills which will be submitted to you of general in- 
Se ee eee ne a aT 
P to employ 20,000,000f. oans on 
Tem dete re oe [spor th td agsin’nundaions 
eaten Gr lory rox bey the submission of eabylic. "That expedition, akil. 
gland’s first-born ! , Skil- 
we —_ ang mae heey septa fally vigorously executed, has completed our domination. 
King of Kings, Lord of Lords 


Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
Hear us, while we kneel before Thee ! 


The byma om, Be Lord Archbishop of Canterbury took his place in 


The army, which has no more enemies to overcome, will have to stra 
gle against new difficulties in constructing railways so necessary 
the development of the prosperity of our colony. 

In France, the army will find in the Camp of ChAlons a 


school 
the centre of the altar, and assisted by the Bishop of ‘on, as Dean of | Which will keep up the military spirit and standard at the igh level it 


the Chapel Royal, the Bishop of Oxford, as Lord High Almoner, the | bas attained. 
The Emperor Napoleon bequeathed to his ancient com) in gl 
Bishop ot ues ened 


Chester as Clerk of the Closet, the Dean of Windsor, as Do- 


meatic Chaplain, and the Rev. Dr. Wesley, as Sub-Dean of the Chapel | Lis private and other property. Under the Restoration 
Royal, poy ats Loe service is commmeneod at exactly 10 minutes to 1." | by the State. It is to carry out in some measure that pious legacy Te 


. . . . . . 


. 
The usual prayer was then offered, and the Primate, joining their hands 


ou, on the one hand, voted an annual sum of 8,000,000f. for o 
t, neverthelesss, I wished that a medal should remind all who had 


i i i 1 M 000 
together, said, “ Whom God has joined, let no man put asunder.” A coneel ow onie ot Bee eee ae, Pin an ean 


psalm and the Hallelujah Chorus icilowed 


France and abroad have applied for this medal in remembrance of the 


le Imperial epoch, and on receiving it they might exclaim with pride, “I 
Hardly had the last words of the chorus died away in solemn echoes, | also bel rand Army,’’—words hb at Austerli Em- 
when the ceremonial, as arranged by cbamberlains and heralds, ended : | vere mee S SS Way he meld py ye ee 


and the bride, giving vent to her evidently long pent-up feelings, turn 
and flung = her mother’s bosom with a suddenness and depth 


jesty strained ber to her heart and her, and tried to conceal her 


peror had reason to point out to them as the advent of a title of nobility. 
Our navy is occupied in its arsenals with those changes 


which will enable it to maintain the honour of our flag on every sea. In 
through — heart. Again and again her Ma-| China it is acting in concert with the English fleet ton obtain redress for 


ances, the blood missionaries 
cmastion, but $$ was beth neodlens and in vain, for all peresived ii, end | cee nary nant to, avenge elem me 


there were few who did not share it. 


‘We need not mention how the bridegroom embraced her, and how, as 


have been cruelly massacred. 
The relations of France with foreign Powers were never on a better 


footing. Our ancient allies, true to the sentiments which sprang from 
she quitted him, wit the tars now plainly stealing down ber cheeks, she pee rok cgay eeaneate wale® anres Sane 
ie 


threw herself into the arms of her father, w 
braced by the Princess of Prussia in a manner that evinced all that only 


took place between the brid: 
twice to his heart, knelt and kissed his parent's hand. 
Consort, embraced the Princess of Prussia as one 


common cause. 


the 
ber Royal husband was em-| by their straightior ard and, Jo: 


legroom and his royal father ; for the latter | inti 
seemed ov ered with emotion, and the former, after clasping him sbared 


we have the common sense only to deal with Lay 


; and our new allies, 


confidence as usual 
S eee and, loyal Foy in all great q make 
most t were their 
& mother’s love can show. The most affecting recognition, however, we ti at bi yaa 


foes. I was enabled to be con- 


, a8 well as at Stuttgart, that my desire to keep up the 
of old relations, as well as to form new ones, was equally 
the chiefs of two great em) 


If the policy of France isa it deserves to 
The Queen then rose, hurrying across the haut with the Prince | it is | sony ‘—— ee pepe y 


would another | which concern ourselves directly, either as a nation or asa 
after lon, ng, and turning to the Prince of Prussia gave him her ’ I interfe 
bend, ong pore to ithe che stopped hin, ana desl oa ropean Power. This is why I avoided ering in the question of the 


descension by offerin cheek in stead. 


But words will y convey the effect of the warmth, the abandon- ie ee epop lit gg 


Duchies which now agitates Germany, for that oo which is exclu- 


integrity of Denmark 


is not threatened. If, other hand, I took up the Neuchatel ques- 
meat of affection and friendship with which these greetings passed, the] tion itis because the roe y +e 
y; 


reverence with which the 
heartiness with which he wru 
working of his face it was evident he could not trust his tongue to 
speak, 


" After a few minutes had been allowed for the illustrious to 


groom saluted her Majest 
the 


a 


the manly | happ this 
Prince Consort’s hand, for by the whieh might 


ng of Prassia asked for my bons offices, and 1 was 


 coeain to <a + Pop ———_ of a difference 
ve become dao peace of Europe. 

As regards the Prineipalities astonishment has been e: at our 
isagreement with many ot our allies. The fact is, that France, in her 


, disinterested , has al advocated, in h 
recover their composure during which the bride again tort hers, while x penn slees which bo mack as treation allowed 


rocession | ciliatin 


her, the wishes of the 


appealed to her. Nev 


ertheless, 
she received, with all the affecting warmth of a young and attached conferences shortly open i 
family, the congratalations of ber Weotiions and sisters, “the = Stew ter + Smcalties thins beak 2 


prepared to leave the church. There was some little hurry as the various 
— fell into their places, but at last the bride and billegroom 
ert. 


There was no mistake about the expression of the bride’s face as she 
sparkled with emotion, and there was such a light of happiness upon 
of the 


from a 


rit we work to attenuate the difficulties which are 
of opinion. 


the résumé of our position ; I might end my ad- 


dress here, bat I think it useful, at the commencement of a new 


Legisla- 

: ture, to examine with bat are and what we desire. 
Heed Otte cnodien, ak nen colour retarnel, ber eyes well-defined causes distinctly form at erent }pokar 
r 


formulated that create profound convic- 


features as she turned upon her royal husband a look the most su- ay eae py MEDESS which, tangles chnemne Sove- 


preme affection, that even the most reserved felt moved and an audible 


W t 
* God bless her” passing from mouth to mouth accompanied her on her pee hn S ge ie 0. einen) Beosumeet, 08 imped of aee- 


way. 

Te procession of her Majesty then passed to the throne room in the | 5 
same order in which it entered the chapel. There on a quate table 
lay the register, in which the ceremony was entered and duly attested, 
by an immense number of those preseut and by the members of the royal |] 
families in the following order: Victoria, Albert, (Prince Consort,) 





paciic extension of the great and eivilising principles of 1789" Nes the 
pire inscribes these principles as the of its 


frankly adopts everything of a nature to 
mind ft 
t seeks 


impulses and of im the 


motto constitution. It 
ennoble the heart or exalt the 


what is good ; but it is also the enemy of every abstract theory. 
a strong power, capable of overcoming the obstacles 


which might 


Prince of Prussia, Augusta, (Princess of Prussia and Duchess of Saxony,) roe ae ae ee Bee Capes 





Power is a long struggle. 








Moreover, there is a truth inscribed upon every page of the history of 
France and of England—namely, that libert; witheat obstacles is impos- 
sible as long as there exists in a country a fection which obstinately dis- 
of tightentne sacle, onthe nie nothing else in the of 

en , controlling, ameliora‘ no! el 
factions but a femeahe . —_ 

Therefore, as I did not accept the power of the nation with a view to 
acquire that ephemeral popularity, the paltry prize of concessions ex- 
acted from weakness, but with a view one day to deserve the approba- 
tion of posterity by founding something lasting in France, I do not fear 
to declare to you to-day that the danger, no matter what is said to the 
contrary, does not exist in the excessive prerogatives of power, but 
rather in the absence of repressive laws. us, the last elections, de- 

ite their satisfactory result, offered in many localities a sad spectacle. 

ostile parties took advantage of it to create agitation in the country, and 
some men had the boldness openly to declare themselves the enemies of 
the national institutions, deceived the electors by false promises, and, 
haviag gained their votes, then spurned them with contempt. 

You will not allow a renewal of such a scandal, and you will compel 
(obliger) every elector to take an oath to the Constitution before present- 
ing himself as a candidate. 

As the quiet of the public mind ought to be the constant object of our 
efforts, you will assist me in finding means to silence extreme and 


annoy ng 5 marge . 

Tn fact, is it not too sad to behold in a quiet, as country, 
which is respected in Europe, on the one hand, men crying down a Go- 
vernment to which they are indebted for the security which they enjoy, 
while others only take advantage of the free exercise uf their political 
rights to undermine the existing institutions ? 

welcome heartily, without inquiring into their antecedents, all those 
= recognize the national will. 
s 


regards the nators of disturbances and conspiracies, let them 
understand that theif de is gone by. 


I cannot conclude without alluding to the criminal attempt which has 
thank Heaven for the visible protection with which 


pe taken place. 
Bank | {¢ Shielded the Empress and myself, and I ery that so many victims 
al 


should be made when only one life was ai 

Yet these — bring their lessons with them. Firstly, they prove the 
weakness impotence of the parties who have recourse to assassination 
and such desperate means ; secondly, that no assassination, even if suc- 
cessful, ever served the cause of those who hired the assassin. Neither 
those who slew Cwasar nor those who assassinated Henry LV. derived any 
advantage from their crime. 

God sometimes allows the just to fall, but He never allows the cause 
of crime to triumph. These attempts, therefore, neither shake my secu- 
rity in the present nor my faith in the future. If I live the Empire will 
live with me, and if I should fall my very death would only tend to 
strengthen the hp for the indignation of the people and of the 
army would be an ditional support to the throne of my son. 

Let us then look confidently towards the future ; let ue attend calmly 
to our daily work for the welfare and greatness of our country. God 
protects France | 

_—_—-— 


Desratougs Tarows Ovensoarv.—A correspondent, O.5., writing from 
Sydney, Cape Breton, thus suggests a safe mode of securing despatches, 
when the Atlantic steamers commit them to the sea, on nearing Cape 
Race. 


“ Of course the Editor of the Albion, as well as the rest of the co! 
editorial of New York, is interested in the fate of the said ‘ 


press 
t tches,’ intended to be picked up by the veesel employed to watch for 
the mai Race, 


| steamers, as the Cape , on their arrival from Europe, 
The news by the Levene & then to be flashed, by electric telegraph, 
from Newfoundland to New 


search. 
-hooped puncheon, in summer ted white ; in 
at one end, sufficient! — other end float- 
two 


broad, bri vane, stiffened with wire or w , to against 
fouling round the pole. Also, a glass ball, on the top of the pole, con- 
taining a t. Two other on the for hooking 
the tackles to on and one for a tow line. 

“This article w stand a good chance of being see, by day or 
Ss ee 8 Sey, Setenet So Se oes, De Soe ¥ 


are often formed, there would be gained the advantage of towing 
facility.” 

















and the the eotly establishment in the country. Its aeoustie quali 
perfec the line of sight preserved from part of the house. 

ADMISSION .—Dress Circle and Parq wO ty 75 cents; Orchestra 
eo Seay Geen, © ae; Se 96 and $8. open from 6 tll 4 
Nate's GARDE Cccccccccccvcccccctes ctesesccececcoeced Dan. Rice's Circus, 
W AbLLAcK’s cosdilichsdoccedcececspuesenbutcbschanceae The Poor of New York. 





c KE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTR BA Boy, et nnd Ses 
Geiss! AENRY ‘00. » { Proprietors 
GEO. CHRISTY, 

UND FOR RELIEF OF SUF MS BY THE IND MUI- 
F NY.—The E for steer pdoes to the rere EF 4 ms \- 
tribations are solicited, and be received by Mr. C H. WEBB, ana by the subscriber. 

17 Broadway, Jan. 7, 1858. B. M. ARCHIBALD, H. B. M. Consul. 


Mararep— At St. Paul's Church, Detroit, on —7 the 2d inst., by the Rt. 
Rev. Samuel A. McCoskry, Bishop of Michigan, Mr. M. Wenron Fretp to Miss 
Mary Wonrrn, daughter of the late Hon. B. B. K > 














Diep—At his residence, Williamsville, in the township of London, Canada 
West, on the 4th inst., in the 63d year of his age; Capratn Georce Marcos 
Cary, of Portarlington, —— County, Ireland, j 

Hudson's Bay Territori e di d was allthrough the long and arduous 
campaign of the Peninsula. He belonged to the Society of Free Masons. 











from 


TEE ALBION. 


—_—_—_—_—_— 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1858. 


To Corresronpeyts.— Miss R. Brockville—You will obtain it in due time 
the agent. 














La Belle Alliance. 

The loyal feelings of our countrymen at home have been excited toan 
unusual degree, by the celebration of the Marriage of our Princess Royal 
with Prince Frederick William of Prussia. This event—the advantages 
and policy of which have long been scrutinized and discussed by the 
diplomatists of Earope—took place on Monday, the 25th January, at the 
previously appointed time and place. Taking the words as it were out 
of the mouth of the veritable Court Newsman—but with a picturesqueness 
and spirit unknown to that grave functionary—the London Times has 
marshalled the stately procession, cited the splendid list of potentates 
and illustrious persons present on the occasion, and set down the minut- 
est details of the Ceremony. And this is well, for there must be gilding 
to a Royal Wedding. The etiquette and formalities of Court must be 
observed, even in the tenderest moments of family affection and in the 
most intimate recess of the domestic circle, where crowned heads and dy- 
nastic heartsare concerned. The Bridegroom’s party was worthily repre- 
sented by the most popular and best known of the Royal house of Branden- 
burgh. There were German Princes, with names as magnificent as their 
possessions are limited, to prove their affection for the Protestant Cause, 
and to testify to the never-failing fertility of the Rhine in producing a suc- 
cession of ready suitors for the hands of the remaining Princesses. One 
however of that distinguished assembly must have gazed on the scene, 
wherein he now played the mere part of a spectator, with feelings far 
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different from those with which, forty years ago, he participated in the 
marriage of a Princess Royal. Leopold, King of a young, flourishing, 
and independent nation, blessed with a numerous offspring, and connected 
with the most important dynasties of Europe, could not have failed to 
recall the time when he stood at the same altar, and as the husband of 
the Princess Charlotte concentrated upon himself the hopes and prayers 
of the kingdom. He must have been reminded by many an incident, 
that, but for the decree of Providence, he would have been the Head of | 
the Royal Family. | 

And so the flaunting pageant passes before the eye—pursuivants and 
beralds, robed priests and great officers of state, jewelled ladies, plumes, 
diplomatic uniforms, coronets, and banners, marshalled by solemn music, 
move in slow and glittering procession. Those who enjoy such things 
can dwell upon each item that is set down; though to our thinking— 
apart from the historical associations that they evoxe—Court weddings 
and Court funerals are very grand, and——terribly dull. 

Nor could all this publicity fail to be repugnani to the retired and 
domestic habits of the youthful Bride herself: so great muat have been 
the contrast between the secluded scenes of Balmoral and Osborne and 
the staring ceremonial at St. James’s Chapel. In proof*of this, let it 
be marked that formalism could not control the emotions of the heart, 
although it may have regulated the outward show. Nature at last vin- 
dicated her power. The gentle girl, on whose mind many a recollection 
of the happy past must have flashed at this crisis of her life, mingled per- 
chance with an unwelcome thought upon the cares and dangers to which 
high station is bound, as seen so lately and so fearfully in Paris—the 
gentle girl, we say, forgot the Princess in the woman, and gave vent to 
her uncontrollable emotion upon the breast of a loving mother. As 
compared with this little episode, how tame does all the rest appear! 

The rites are over—let us scatter roses on the nuptial couch, and join 
in our way, as the Eton boys did in theirs, in dragging the carriage of 
the newly-wedded couple along the stony road of Royal life in times like 
these. We sympathise to the full in the enthusiasm with which this event 
has been celebrated throughout the length and breadth of the land. We 
love to read in it fresh proof that the generous sentiment of loyalty has 
not grown lukewarm in British hearts ; that our dear Sovereign's popu- 
larity is yet as unbounded as when she herself was yet a maiden in her 
teens ; that, with all our gramblings and contests in the management of 
national affairs, there is still a deep-rooted satisfaction with the form of 
government under which we live. We can drop for the moment—though 
no rustle of wedding-garments or chaunt of epithalamiums can eradicate 
it—our dread of entangling alliances, We can fairly congratulate our 
British and Colonial readers that the eldest daughter of our,most gracious 
Queen is married to.an excellent young Prince, the next heir to the 
Prussian Crown. We earnestly hope that the Royal pair may imitate 
the virtuous example. and bo blessed with the domestic happiness, of 
which the one bas seen and the other has heard so much, Sic itur ad 
astra, 





Across the Channel. 

Whilst London has been devoted to festivity, no little gloom has 
settled upon Paris, The failure, indeed, of the late devilish plot against 
the Emperor’s life gave rise to an immense parade of spontaneous gratu- 
lation, for there was something repulsive to humanity in the cruel me- 
thod of the conspirators, and something dismal in the political chaos 
which those wretches came nigh inaugurating. It was natural therefore 
that men and women of all classes should rejoice heartily at such an 
escape ; and that they should be forward in demonstrating their feel- 
ings. It could scarcely be otherwise. Time, however, rolls on ; and to 
the attempted crime succeed its consequences. We would that, so far as 
Louis Napoleon is concerned, there were room for further congratulations, 
The reverse, we fear, is the case. Notwithstanding the contrary opinion 
so decidedly expressed by many able and observant contemporaries, we 
must be permitted to hold that the course of the Emperor since the event 
has been injudicious in the highest degree. His Speech on opening the 
Legislative session on the 18th ult. is given at length elsewhere, that our 
readers may pass it quietly in review, and determine whether they do or do 
not agree with us. Let us glance at it very briefly, passing by the broad 
facts relating to the actual prosperity of France, for which undoubtedly 
the government merits a certain—though only a certain—share of praise. 
Apart from this, the tone of almost every paragraph may be criticised ; 
for it must be remembered that on every occasion Imperialism thinks it 
essential to challenge criticism and to argue its own case, as though it 
were perpetually on the defensive. Perhaps it is so, and the Emperor is 
conscious of it ; bat we doubt the wisdom of such constant pleading of its 
cause. It is almost tantamount to admitting an open question. 

The Emperor does not think much of “ vain ostentation’”’ and “ theat- 

rical displays.” Was this his view, until the immense expense of the 
Crimean war, and his own lavish expenditure, had eaten into his finances, 
and until the magnificence of the Moscow coronation had almost set ri- 
valry at defiance? The opening paragraph is not happy. But the re- 
ply to his Majesty’s own question—“ what is the Empire t”—borders 
close upon a burlesque of public speaking. Not only is it absolutely 
false, it is eo palpably absurd that it creates a smile, and one looks in 
vain in it for signs of the shrewdness and sagacity which have sometimes 
marked the words of this astute man. And then the taste—no small mat- 
ter in dealing with the French nation—the taste of calling personally for 
further means of repressing freedom of speech and opinion and Parlia- 
mentary franchise, so immediately after the personal attack upon himeelf, 
would appear more natural to a Bomba than to a Bonaparte. It is 
the very opposite of the magnanimous instinct, sometimes felt and some- 
times affected by men who have just come unscathed through peril. 
It is fitting from the mouth of creatures of the De Morny stamp. It 
was undignified to a degree in an Emperor who, standing by his throne, 
assimilated himself to a Cesar and a Henry IV. It was not more wise 
than the direct hint to the people—which should have come in some 
other shape—that the army, in the event of his own death, would regu- 
late the succession of his son. The Emperor’s cool and unmoved courage 
in the midst of imminent peril has been justly admired—though we must 
say that scarcely a railway or steamboat eatastrophe occurs, which does 
not develop equal sclf-possession. He will, we think, lose some of his 
prestige, if he follow up each exhibition of sang-froid, by appeals of this 
sort from his own mouth. 

But mere exceptions to the style ofan Address would scarcely justify 
our impression that there is gloom in Paris. It may be accounted for by 
cireumstances immediately connected with the plot of the Rue Lepelle- 
tier, as well as by the rumoured purposes of the Government arising there- 
from. As to the former, it is lamentable to learn that the conspiracy 
was widely ramified : that its projectors and abettors were numerous, 
and in some instances men of education ; that the myriads of spies and 
policemen who watch over the safety of the “ saviour of his country” 
should be so deplorably powerless in a case of which they had been fore- 
warned. As to the latter, we read, but can scarcely believe, that oar 
British Government is to be plied with entreaties to curtail its sacred 
rites of national hospitality ; that measures for expelling suspected re- 
fugees are to be earnestly pressed upom our Foreign Office ; and that our 
people are to be charged with winking at the dastardly crime of 
assassination, if they do not consent to become police-ridden. Bat 


Britain—from whose shores this very Louis Napoleon once sailed on an 
insane and most atrocious expedition for upsetting a government with 
which we were at peace—will not make one enactment for dethroned 
Monarchs and another for exiled Republieans. She may, and we heartily 
trust she will, so regulate international obligations, that any direct at- 
tempt at murder may be made the cause of extradition, whether the in- 
tended victim be occupant of a cottage or a throne. Finally, there may 
be gloom in Paris, because the French nation cannot witness without 
& pang the further depreciation of its press, its magistracy, its Parliament, 
The partisans of the Empire speak and write, as though its existence 
had been longer than that of any of its immediate predecessors. 


| Yet the reign of the Bourbons, after the first Napoleon, was as long 


as his own. Louis Philippe reigned for eighteen years, whereas Louis 
Napoleon has only reigned for seven. Louis Philippe also lost his 
crown—not because the laws under his regime were not sufficiently re- 
pressive—but because he foolishly attempted to make them more so. 
We rejoice that it has pleased God to save the Emperor’s life, and that 
failure of the most heinous of crimes is entailing a certain punishment. 
As for joining in all the sycophancy and admiration which the occasion 
has begotten—it is simply impossible. Past history and future proba- 
bilities alike prevent it. 





Lord Palmerston; the E. 1. Company; et Cetera. 

There is so little news from the East that we pass it by without com- 
ment. From China also we await anxiously to know the result of Lord 
Elgin’s ultimatam to Yeh, which would be known in ten days after our 
latest date from Hong Hong, At present such space as we can spare 
must be devoted to Eastern affairs at home. 

Defiant as ever of public opinion with which he delights to sport, our 
gay Premier cannot with-hold a seasoning of aristocratic leaven in the 
honours portioned out to the nation’s darlings of the moment—we mean 
our Indian heroes. To the astonishment of the country, Lord George 
Paget has been appointed Inspector General of Cavalry in India—having 
nothing in the world to fit him for the office but that he is a Paget, a 
K.C.B,, and @ favourite at Court, His return from the Crimea during 
the height of the war with Russia drew forth some severe animadver- 
sion, which in fact compelled his return thither. He is, wo know 
on the best authority, a good officer and brave as the Pagets always 
must be,—but these qualifications give him no pretension to this 
appointment, which should have been bestowed on a man famillar with 
the East if it entail serious duties, and on one of the distinguished sol- 
dlers of the moment if viewed as an honorary promotion, Nor is this 
all. The Gazetle of the 22nd ult. records the nomination to the Order of 
the Bath, or promotion in it, of upwards of thirty of the officers now 
campaigning in India, such as Inglis and William Peel and Hope Grant 
and Greathed and Showers, The list is elsewhere ; and In it dovetailed 
into such a galaxy of heroism, ocours the name of Colonel the Honourable 


Lucknow, It is true that the former belongs to the Civil Division only ; 
but this is not apparent in the title, What then is his claim, it may be 
asked, to such distinction and to such illustrious association? Simply 
that he is a member of a very fortunate family, and is the Keeper of her 
Majesty's Privy Purse! Lord Palmerston can’t be much afraid of the 
East India Company, when he sanctions such an outrage as this, 

It is said indeed that the government is anxious as to the result of its 
most objectionable attempt to appropriate to itself that branch of admi- 
nistration, in which it has most signally failed heretofore. But we fear 
that the Company will not be well represented in Parliament; for Mr. 
Disraeli has missed a most glorious chance of making the question an is- 
sue between the Whig oligarchy and the middle classes of the kingdom. 
They lack able defenders, and are hampered with the unasked sympa- 
thies of the ultra-Radicals and Chartists. But our space is too much 


We will content ourselves with one strong objection to the contemplated 
change, which has not heretofore been urged in these columns, and with 
quoting the emphatic opinion of a statesman whose name commands 
respect.—In the first place then, what effect will be produced upon 
the native mind of India, when it is heard there that the great 
East India Company is doomed to extinction by the Queen? The 
ill-chosen time ought to have struck the Cabinet, and would have 
done so, had not the small advantage of profiting by a little popular 
odium been too great a temptation to be resisted 
to the many records of history which show how the East has been a nur- 





the testimony of Mr. Canning. More than thirty years ago, namely on 
the 13th of July, 1827, that far-sighted statesman was present at a public 


riors and legislators commemorated in Indian annals. On that occasion 
—it was less than a month before his own untimely death—the then Prime 


protest against the Lord George Pagets and Colonel Phippses. 
Unfortunate Mexico. 


less observation than those of the Kingdom of Siam. 





What Comes of Breaking Parole. 





“ English Grammar for the Use of Schools.” 











the De Mornys and De Persignys may spare their efforts. Great 


Add to this, or rather 


sery for great men since the British flag first waved over Fort William, 


dinner given to Sir John Malcolm, himself one of the noble band of war- 


Minister uttered these remarkable words: “There cannot be found in 
the history of Europe the existence of any Monarchy, which within a 
given time has prodaced so many men of the first talents in civil and mi- 
litary life, as India has trained for herself and then given back to their 
native country.”—Thinking of this and knowing its truth, we may well 


a 





———— 
upon it an agreeable measure of commendation, were we not unfortu} 
nately of the mind that the world is already afflicted with sadly too 
many treatises on English Grammar, of which no single one either is, or 
possibly can be, fitted for “ the use of schools.” 

We are aware that this proposition may strike some of our readers as 
a bit of extreme heterodoxy, but we are nevertheless prepared tc main- 
tain it, less in the interest of the rising generation—although of course 
we confidently count upon the unanimous and hearty support of that 
interesting and important portion of the public—than in the name 
of common sense and of true cultivation, and for the benefit of all future 
readers, writers, and speakers of the English language. For this life is 
at the best of a duration so brief, and the acquisition of sound learning 
is hampered with so many necessary incumbrances and hedged about 
with so many inevitable obstacles, that no man ought to be indifferent 
to the superfluous accumulation of stumbling-blocks in that painful pub- 
lic way to knowledge, which no royal road has yet superseded or will 
ever supersede, 

We consider the study of English Grammar then, in English schools, 
to be a most unlucky accident of our actual system of instractions ; 
and we should be glad to believe that the infllctions of Dr. Syntax and 
of Mrs. Prosody upon the infant constitution are likely, at some not 
distant period, to be relegated to the odious limbos in which repose the 
medieval inquisitions by torture, with the theory and practice of back- 
boards’ and shoulder-straps and divers other contrivances and appur 
tenances for eliciting truth or developing human nature, through the 
agency of dumb anguish and unprofitable pain. For the study of Gram- 
mar, if it is to be pursued to any purpose, must be pursued as the study 
of a theory ; and to compel the mind of a young person into the dificult 
encounter with abstract ideas, and with philosophic generalizations, is 
equally cruel and useless. It is cruel, because if a child possosses any 
real intelligence he must instinctively revolt from the perpetual contem- 
plation of statements which he cannot comprehend, but which he supposes 
that he ought to understand ; and he will therefore worry himself not a 
little to grasp the substance of thoso forms which are so baldly offered 
to him, and will only acquiesce in the stupid repetition of phrases which 
are to him unmeaning and in the monotonous recital of rules without rea- 
son intelligible to his mind, after a series of perplexing and vexatious 
mental trials such as no man who has experienced them in his youth oan 
look back upon without extreme disgust. It is utterly useless, because 
a single week of familiarity with persons who misuse their mother tongue 
will thoroughly undo all that has been achieved by months of toil- 
some schooling towards grafting a system of theoretical grammar upon 
the unreeeptive mind. 

It will be sald of course, in answer to us, that Grammar is an art as 
well as a Science, and that while the secrets of the Solence of language 
may well be regarded as inaccessible by the Intellect of youth, the art of 


Charles Beaumont Phipps, made a K. C. B., no less than the defender of peaking and writing correctly may surely be soquired, like the art of 


dancing or of playing on the piano, To which we make reply—that no 
thing could be more true. Grammar, as an art, is the art of speaking 
and writing correctly ; and so it isto be acquired, we devoutly believe, 
precisely as one acquires the arts of dancing or playing on the plano— 
not by precept that is, but by example—not by a system of rules pain- 
fully impressed upon the memory, but by a familiar experience of their 
application, There are grammars of dancing and grammars of the plano- 
forte ; but we have never yet heard of a single young gentleman, who 
mastered the Lancers or the German by rote; or of a single young lady 
who achieved Thalberg’s variations on “ Moses in Egypt,” by an accu- 
rate acquisition of the text of Herz or Czerny. 

The human mind in its infancy and youth is essentially imitative, 
rather than comprehensive. It is then susceptible of infinite modifica- 
tions from without, and sensitive to every impression which we may de- 
sire to make upon it. But it is deficient then in all the attributes of ra- 


cramped to-day, to permit us to enter again upon this absorbing theme. | tiocination ; whatever appeals to the purely intellectual perceptions 


is of necessity very faintly apprehended—and, if it lingers in the mind at 
all, lingers there by the simple force of memory as a recollected fact, and 
not at all as a principle. Why then should not the teacher of youth avail 
himself, at a time when every day is precious, of just those faculties and 
only those, of the nature submitted to his care, which are in the plenitude 
of their vigour, and are apt to take and keep the lessons he imparts? A 
very little reflection on the facts of daily life must satisfy any one that 
the method by which Englieh children actually do learn their own lan- 
guage has as little to do with their grammatical exercises, as with their 
cricket or their quoits. From the grammars, through which they are 
forced to plod their weary way, they carry off at the most a vague gene- 
ral impression that language has its laws, as well as life and the 
school-room ; that there are proprieties in talking and writing, as 
there are in eating and drinking; they gather, that is, from the 
dry tree of grammatical science simply the mystical knowledge of 
good and evil in words and phrases. More than this it is impossible 
they should learn from the grammar of their own language, stu- 
died as a hand-book of the art of expressing thought. Now is it 
worth while that they should spend so much time as is actually be- 
stowed in most of our schools upon grammar, on the acquisition of this 
knowledge, which can be communicated in five words of precept, and can 
only be made useful by long months of wholesome example? Whatever 
the child may read of the art grammatical in his book—he learns to 


abdicati H residen practice it from his family and his associates, from the books that he 
be not to " _ Rauiphabi ~ poli say case " ~ 69 ” uses and the conversations that he hears—just as he learns the decencies 
Wednesday Sr cmeeanien Comonfort arrived at New Orleans, having of behaviour and the decorums of manner. When we stumble on & map 
pein arg iam ph adinas! head peli mr man’s Guide to Politeness,” or upon a lady whose grace and wit incar- 
authority to Senor Zuloaga, who for the moment fills a place which may 
possibly be again occupied by Santa Anna. In the absence of particulars of 
this last movement, it is or should be matter of rejoicing that, to the best 
power ot eae ae really when there is no Com | ciples of Algebra, the dictates of nature in this matter would still be 


who has made himself agreeable by dint of the “ American Gentle- 


nate to the admiration of fascinated crowds the counsels of Miss Les- 

lie or the “ Hints on Etiquette ’—then, and not before, shall we expect 

to see an infant Aristarchus issue from the mould of Lindley Murray. 
Were the English language governed by rules as absolute as the prin- 


what they are, and they would still constrain us into the position which 
we now occupy. But the English language is an orderly chaos, like the 
English constitution or the English law—a chaos of precedents pervaded 


The American merchant-captain, who thought that he was doing a| bY subtle principles of cohesion and of consistency which few of the ma- 
very smart thing when he fraudulently smuggled his ship out of the port | turest years can adequately apprehend, and which to a child are just about 
of Marseilles, under circumstances well known to the public, has been |  sccessible as the theories of Newton and Laplace. The hoc volo sic jubeo, 
allowed but a brief triumph. When he stole away in the night, he seems | “# pro ratione voluntas of the Roman lady might well be open * the ny 
to have shaped his course for the Gulf of Spezzia, probably in the hope | of our mother-tongue. Not only for innumerable “ exceptions 
that he might there find the Stars and Stripes floating from the mast-head | every rule that exists and can be stated, but for half the recognised 
of a national vessel, and so throw himself upon his country’s protection. | Tules, and for more than half the distinctive idioms of the English - 
The idea would have been a silly one, even had there been a regular naval | guage, the jus ¢ norma loquendi is the best and only reason = 
station of the U. S. in the Gulf of Spezzia, for no sane officer would have | given by the enquiring philosopher to the philological public. And 
meddled with such a plain case. As it was, the pursuer soon appeared consideration, it seems to us, should be as decisive of the fate of the 
in the form of a French war steamer ; and so the confiscated bark was | study of English grammar in our common English schools, as it has al- 
towed back to Marseilles, and foolish Captain Dunham was put into irons. | ways been in those great public institutions, in which the highest intel- 
The very few journals, that have expressed sympathy with him for his | lect of England bas for years been trained to self-control, self-discipline, 
smartness, may now bestir themselves towards getting him out of limbo. | and power. Eton and Rugby, Harrow and Winchester, have contributed 


at least their fair proportion of grammarians, practical and theoretical, 
to the worlds of English life and English literature ; but within their 


Another work on “ English Grammar for the Use of Schoole” (one is | classic walls the odious spectre of the English Grammar has never ap- 
announced—no matter by whom) might possibly claim from us a rea- | peared, to vex the souls of the Pitts and the Foxes, the Byrons and the 
sonable share of attention, as we hope it would justify us in bestowing | Peels, that were to be. 
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We have not dwelt upon the damage to the taste and the eensibility | 
| 


which is so often done by the custom of “parsing,” though we might 
well have pointed our appeal with many an instance drawn from our | 
own experience, in which the masters of the English tongue have been 
made as hateful to the mind in its maturity, as Horace and Virgil were 
to Byron—by similar asséciations in youth with their “ thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.” We have preferred to confine ourselves 
to what we esteem to be the indefeasible objections to the traditional in- 
fliction which we denounce. Ifanybody can satisfy us that we are in the 
wrong, we are open to conviction. If not—we propose a grand coup 
d'état in all academies, and the immediate annihilation of that cruel, ter- 
rible, and unprofitable ogre, the “ English Grammar for the Use of | 
Schools.’’ ae 
The Exhibition of British Art. 

At an hour too late to admit of the information being placed under 
the appropriate heading, we learn—and with very great pleasure—that 





the Collection of British Pictures recently on show in this city has 
been cordially received and liberally appreciated in Philadelphia. Up- 
wards of twenty have been sold there, including Leighton’s Romeo and 
Julie and Lucy's Lord and Lady William Russell, The amount realised 
exceeds six thousand dollars. We are glad to add that Holman Hunt's 
Tight of the World bas also been sold in this city for the sum of fif- 
teon hundred. We could name the purchaser; but scruple to put his 
name into print, without permission. 
OS 


DOrvama. 


“ White Lies,” and Ladies among the Lions, Australian riders, and Zoologi- 
cal performers, with other strange and “ parlous things,” have so filled up the 
past week as to leave but little room for entertainments which appeal to the 
legitimate tastes of the theatrical world, and invite the legitimate animad 
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PAuste. 
Much to our dissatisfaction we find ourselves obliged to talk of Kansas in 
speaking of the Opera. Nobody of course need be surprised at the juxtaposition 
of these words, for Kansas has become by degrees a part of all we see and all 
we are. It meets us at the breakfast-table—it haunts us in the streets—it dis- 
turbs our dreams and salutes our waking eyes. It is but natural, therefore, that 
we should find it at the Academy of Music in the absence of the “legitimate ” 
business of that temple of the Muses. But it is satisfactory to think that for 
once, at least, Kansas has been beaten out of the field, and that Opera remains 
master of the position. For this was just the issue made by the Directors of the 
Academy of Music with the “ Anti-L pton D ta’’ who insisted upou 
thrilling Allegri’s Cupids on their airy seats one night this week, with thrice ter- 
rible denunciations of Mr. Buchanan's Lecompton policy. They refused to sanc- 
tion the surrender of the Academy made by jMr. Uliman’s agent to the use of a 
poe meeting, simply and solely because they had determined that the build- 
ng shall never be given over to any such occupation, 
This determination of theirs is in every respect right and proper. The expe- 
rience of the past has shown that the decorations and the accommodations of 
the edifice suffer fully as much from the pedal enthusiasm of the “ flerce Demo- 





| cracy” on such occasions, as any party, cause, or principle can suffer from the 


eloquent denunciations of the fulminating platform. The property of the stock- 


| holders has in by-gone days been handled with so little care and concern, that 


the new directors on accepting office, resolved to make an attempt at reorganiz- 
ing and reconstructing this sadly dilapidated interest. 

One of their measures was the insertion in the lease granted to Mr. Uliman of 
a specific clause restricting the license of sub-letting to strictly academic, masi- 
cal or theatrical objects. Mr. Uliman’s agent in this City, during his absence, 
followed ancient prescription and consented to let the edifice for one night only 
to the Anti-Lecompton Committee. 

The Directors after much persuasion relented so far as to concede “ one little 
infraction” —bat for the futare the musical public may reasonably hope to enjoy 
their own again, without let or hindrance from the outside Philistines. And we 





it as probably indicative of the degree to which the financial crisis bas really 
affected the interests of the drama. Our managers have borne themselves very 
boldly througbout this trying time. Indeed if our bank-presidents had shown 
half as much plack and good sense, six months ago, we might perhaps have 
been spared any serious trial at all. But they have been forced, of course, to 
“shorten sail,” and it is to this necessity, doubtless, that we must attribute 
their failure to fulfl the grand promises of a new dramatic aurora, 
with which the autumn began. For the “ novelties” actually offered 
to us have been few and far between, and the dramatic larder has been ma- 
naged rather in the “ Caleb Balderstone” spirit, somewhat at the expense of 
neighbouring henroosts, and with even an occasional foray upon the smoking 
hearth of some unsuspecting cottager. A novelty positively new is, however, 
announced for Monday night at Wallack’s Theatre, under the name and style 
of “ The Times.” This piece is to be produced for the benefit of Mr. H. B. Phil- 
lips, who well deserves a benefit as little like the actual “ times” as can be con- 
ceived. Whether this new play is to be a second triumph of the * * Clab I do 
not know, for it is underlined without any intimation of the authorship, and I 
do not undertake even to pronounce decisively upon the subject of which it treats. 
This may be either the London Thunderer or its electrical namesake of New 
York, or the crisis with its consequences. But whatever the theme may be, and 
however it may be treated, we may safely expect it to prove a success—for the 
cast comprises the chief of the magicians who contrived to make the “ Poor of 
New York” intere , and to give an emphatic reality to the phantom person- 
ages of that composition. The acting of the best actors at this 
theatre, whenever they really bring themselves up to their own just standard, 
is indeed quite as piquant and potent as the famous sauce with the aid of 
which a French gourmand declared that a man might eat and Oigeet his own 
. And I am anxious that some proper stimulus should be applied 
to them, for the truth must be told that for the last ten days they have been 
living a litte upon their reputation. Mr. Lester, for instance, was particularly 
aggravating on Thursday night, in a character admirably adapted to his talents 
—and in a trifling piece, called the “ Crown-Prince or the Buckle of Diamonds,” 
which may be paste or may be brilliants, according to the will and wit of the 
leading personage, Frederic Storke. The plot of the play is borrowed from a 
atory which appeared, I think, in Blackwood's Magazine many years ago, and 
ia quite a model plot in the way of small intrigue and droll contretemps, a fitting 
pendant to the charming petite comedy of the “ Follies of a Night.” Nobody ean 
be more amusing and sparkling than Mr. Lester, and I naturally expected him 
to irradiate this bagatelle into interest. But he seemed for the first time in my 
experience of his acting, to be thoroughly bored himself, and therefore was, to 
my great surprise and dissatisfaction, the cause of boring to others. This 
comedy is to be repeated, I see, on Monday night, by which time I trust that 
Mr. Lester, if he cannot succeed in convincing himself that 
“ Pout est pour le mieux 
Dans le meilleur des mondes,” 
will at least take more cheerful views of life, and rise to the natural level of his 
spirits. It is only when he suffers himself to slur his roles (which does not often 
happen) that an audience can fully appreciate the importance of that free and 
facile intelligence, and buoyant verve which make Mr. Lester's best acting seem 
the easiest acting in the world. 

At Mr. Burton's Theatre, the week has been oddly compounded too of good, 
bad and indifferent. The leading feature in the chronicle, of course, was the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” which was capital in the anticipation, when one ran 
his eye over the brilliant promise of the cast, but in the actual experience hardly 
reached the tide-marks of Mr. Burton's Shakespearian revivals. For the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor” really relates the decline and fall of that loose old knight, Sir 
John, and there is something essentially painful in the picture which it presents 
of the fat and wheezy sinner, grown abject and imbecile in bis old age, and set” 
ting slowly down into the lees of vulgar luxury and fatuous folly, The Falstaff 
of “ King Henry IV.,” in spite of his debaucheries and his drunkenn oss, his 
gross profligacy, and his more gross poltroonery, is a gentleman still, and should 
wear about his person, and betray in his manner, those traces of a gentle breed- 
ing which years of low-living, and low-thinking, cannot quite efface. Between 
him and the Nyms and Pistols of his crew, there should appear a difference as 
indescribable, bat as real as one sees and feels between a decayed old mansion 
fallen to base uses, and a common hovel that has always been the haunt of vice 
and riot, In the “ Merry Wives of Windsop,” this same flavour of a faraway 
and half forgotten past of better things hangs about the poor old greasy wretch, 
and red: him from absolut tempt by a touch of irrepressible pity. This 
nuance of the character it seems to me that Mr. Burton fails to seize and hold, 
and this failure sensibly lowers the tone, as the painters would say, of the whole 
picture, and for me makes the whole play almost d dly unpl and 
Jess than worthy the genius of Shakespeare. Last night, Mr. Brougham's comedy 
of “ Romance and Reality” was te have been produced here, and to-night we are 
to have “ Nicholas Nickleby” with one of “ Mr. Matthew's best pieces.” 

Miss Laura Keene gives up her pretty theatre to-night to the benefit of one 
of the best low comedians in the country, Mr. Jefferson, who literally “ walked 
his way” into the good graces of New York by the irresistible eloquence of a 
most expressive pair of legs, and has kept the ground thus won by an assiduous 
and successful devotion to his art. His personation of the rile of Claude Med- 
dlenot in the burlesque of the “ Lady of the Lions,” is said to be irresistibly 
good; and I have faith enough in the man to overcome, in this instance, my na- 
tural distrust of that volable and unveracious entity “ on dit.” 

To-night, too, Mr. Dan Rice dreams his last “ Dream of Chivalry,” at Niblo’s 
Garden, and rides away on his intelligent horse to “ fresh fields and pastures 
new.” It seems that I made a fearful blunder in attributing to this particular 
Grain of Rice the great harvest of plantation songs, which has supplied the 
world with negro melodies. I make the amende honorable to the shade of 
Rice the patriarchal, or to the substance of Rice the chivalric, or to both of 
them, a# shall seem most fit; but I submit respectfully that it was perfectly 
reasonable for me to suppose, from the combination of Rice, Chivalry, and 
Dreams, that I had stumbled upon the original Southern Opera ; and I can 
only say to my censors “ Risum teneatis amici,” which they may freely trans- 
late, as shall best please them, to mean either that “they have fairly got 
the laugh against me,” or that they may keep their Rice for themselves and 
leave bis dreams and chivalry to me. HAMILTON. 
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sions of the critic. I do not complain of this state of affairs, but simply note | 


| In 1826 his grace was sent on a special mi 





herefore congratulate ourselves honestly, upon the impending retarn of our 
peripatetic troupe, which is now definitely promised to us for the 22d of February. 


RAIMOND. 
——— 


Ovituary. 


Tus Dexe or Devonsumre.—We are certain that our readers will par- 
ticipate in the regret with which we yesterday announced the demise of 
William Spencer, sixth Duke of Devonshire. The state of health to which 
his grace bad been reduced during the last four or five years will have 
prepared many for this announcement; but the death of a nobleman 
whose life has been devoted to the works of liberality and the patronage 
of the arts and sciences of civilised life cannot be recorded without oc- 
casioning a deep feeling of sympathy in the minds of the community. 

The deceased was a son of the fifth duke by his first marriage with 
Lady Mary Spencer, daughter of the first Earl Spencer, one of the most 
remarkable women of her age. He was born in Paris in 1790, and suc- 
ceeded to the honours and princely estates of his family on the death of 
his father, in 1811. Ofa retiring d tion, and unwilling to eng 
in the turbulent arena of political strife, the young duke, retaining the 
traditionary opinions ot his ancestors, assisted the Whig ay x his in- 
fluence and his votes, but he rarely if ever ¢ in the House of Lords. 

to Russia, on the occa- 


sion of the coronation of the late Emperor Nicholas. This mission is 
said to have cost the duke £50,000 beyond the allowance made to him 
by Government, but his munificence found its reward, the Emperor, in 
acknowledgment of his munificence, conferring upon him the most dis- 
tinguished Russian orders, and subsequently when in England in 1844 
honouring his grace with a special visit. 

In the year following his mission to St. Petersburg he was made a 
K.G., of which illustrious order he was the senior member. He became 
a Privy Councillor in 1827, and in May of the same year was o— 
Lord Chamberlain of George 1V.’s household, which office he held up to 
February, 1828. He was again appointed Lord Chamberlain of William 
IV.’s household in November, 1830, and held that office up to December, 
1834. The Dake died from the effects of a paralytic seizure at Hard- 
wicke Hall, his seat in Derbyshire, on S evening. 

The deceased was Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of Derby- 
shire, and High Steward of Derby, a D. ©. L., and President of the Hor- 
ety. His Grace leaves two surviving sisters, the Countess of 
Carlisle (mother of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire ), and the Countess 
Dowager Granville (mother of the Lord President of the Council). His 
Grace is succeeded in the family honours and extensive estates in Derby- 
shire and Yorkshire, and in Ireland, by his kinsman (the Earl of Burling- 
ton), son of William, fourth Duke of Devonshire. 

The Duke ya a fine collection of pictures, and in the library of 
Devonshire House are ed the “ Kemble Piays,”’ a matchless col- 
lection of old English dramas, formed by Jobn Philip Kemble, and bought 
at his death by the present duke, who has added argely to the collec- 
tion, and annotated the whole with his own hand. The Kemble collec- 
tion alone cost £2,000.—( Vide an article elsewhere in this day’s Albion.) 

The first peer was son of Sir William Cavendish, geatleman usher to 
Cardinal Wolsey, and a faithful adherent to that churchman in his fallen 
fortunes. He was employed by Henry VIII. to take the surrenders of 
church lands, and received —- Pa of the same. Sir William mar- 
ried, for his third wife, Elizabe wicke, w 
ley, whose large estates in the county of Derby were settled on her heirs. 
— London paper, Jan, 19. — 

Mr. Justice Mavie.—On the 16th ult., the Right Hon. Sir William 
Maule, better known as Mr. Justice Maule, died at bis residence in Lon 
don. Senior wrangler, first Smith’s prizeman, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he began his career at the bar with a great reputa- 
tion, That reputation he fully maintained both there and on the bench, 





to which he was raised in 1839. Mr. Justice Maule was — one of 
the most remarkable men of bis time. Living much in seclusion, a Court 


lees, it is curious that no man had a bigher reputation for solid and exten- 
sive learning of every sort—for wise and pungent sayings, for sarcastic 


| of Justice was the only arena in which to study his charater. Neverthe- 





, for ing acuteness, or for unbiassed impartiality. He 
could tell the best story, quote from the most out-of-the-way authors, 
discuss with equal ability a question of matheratics, a question of law, 
or, more sin, still, one of scholastic theology. If he desired to re- 


buke a tedious couasel, or to ex a foolish law, be did so with a keen 
delicacy of humour worthy of les Lamb. Confident in his genius 
for sarcasm, he ventured sometimes to rebuke even the vagaries of his 


brethren who sat on the bench by his side. Confident in his acuteness of 
intellect and ee know of law, he would sometimes play with 
a counsel, or lead astray for a time even the chief of his own Court. As 
was once said of him, he was like a man throwing stones into a canal, 
and bidding his Newfoundland dog go in and fetch them. It was no use 
attempting to cajole such a Judge. His intellect inspired too much 
respect, “Exceps, perhaps, Sydney Smith and Lord Melbourne, there was 
no one about w so many stories were current. Asa magistrate, 
his merits were his im ity, his knowledge of law, and his strong 
sense. His capacity to keep his mind clear ot prejudice and to see the 
facts as they really stood was unequalled. Having raised himself to 
honour and wealth from a somewhat humble sphere, he had of course 
relatives and friends who had claims upon him. When occasion called 
for it he could show himself of a noble and generous character.— Daily 
News, a 

Lavy Boornpy (Mrs. Nisperr.)—We announce with much regret the 
sudden and much lamented death of this talented actress, who expired on 
Saturday, the 16th ult., at St. Leonards, suddenly. 

Louisa Cranstoun Boothby was bora the Ist of aa, 1812, at Ball's 
Pond, Islington, and was consequently only in her 46th = She was 
the eldest daughter of Lieut. F. H. Macnamara, of the 52d Regiment of 
the Line, by bis wife Jane Elizabeth = a Miss Williams.) Fa- 
mily misfortunes led this lady early in life to adopt the stage as her pro- 

‘on, and she made her first a in the provinces when only 13, 
where she soon gave evidence of the histrionic talents which she 
eventually so eminently displayed. a short career on the London 
boards, where she established her name as the first actress of the day in 
being then scarcely 19, she was married in January, 1831, 

of the Life Guards, and of Bretesham 


trying a h-spirited horse, which had not been properly 
Not Susininy of a considerable portion of her husband's pro- 
perty, who before he was of age, until many years after his decease, 


idow of Mr. Richard Bar-| The 


——— 


Bart., son of the eighth baronet of that name by the daughter of Senor 


Don Miguel del Gado, of Mabon, Minorca, and retired to his seat, Ash- 
bourne Hall, Derbyshire ; but a few years domestic were allowed 
to her. Sir W. Boothby dying shortly afterwards, left her for the second 
time a widow. In the course of time Mrs. Nisbett again appeared before 
the public, but breaking health and a desire for repose induced her to 
retire from the stage. Her last few years were at her marine 
villa, Rosement, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, where she resided with her eldest 
brother and mother. - 


At Lacknow, of wounds received in action, Lieut. J. Swanson, 73th Highland. 
ers.—On the 19th Nov., near Lacknow, in consequence of a wound received da- 
ring the first reliet of Residency, Capt. R. Bogle, 78th Highlanders.—In the Resi’ 
dency, at Lucknow, some time in July, of cholera, Capt. J. W. Mansfield, H.M.'s 
32d At Walmer, Kent, Commr. G. —_ ; N.—At , Bre- 
conshire, Richard Venables, D.D., Archdeacon of Carmarthen.—On the’ 26th 
Nov., in the attack on the Gwalior Contingent, under Gen. Windham, H. 
i. Deg, of oe 88th Re _ t oe Ge 17th Nov., rr 
3 iow, W. N. Hardy t. -—Killed in action, at Cawn » on 
28th Nov., Lieat.-Col. 0. J. Woodford, commanding a detachment of 
Rifle At his house in South Audley-street, Rear-Admiral the Hon. 
( ryse Consent only brother of the Earl of Cawdor.—At Ewell, Surrey 
W. C. Lempriere, Bsq., late of the Royal Horse Artillery.—In Pall-mall, Lieut.- 
Gen. Parkinson, C.B., Colonel of the 03d Highlanders.—At Lea Bridge, P 
shire, Lieut. Jones Wright, R.M.—At Smyrna, Robert Jeans, Esq., BM. 
Vice-Consul at Catania.—At Baltimore, the Revd. Beverly Waugh, Bishop of the 
Methodist mye Church.— At Cheltenham, Major Askew, aged 87.—At 6 
mouth, Vice-AdMiral Sir John Coode, K.C.B.—In Paris, Count d’Argout, 
Governor of the Bank of France. 


Appotusments. 


Orpen oF tue Baru.— War , Jan. 21. To be K. C. B 
Xm J.E. W. Inglis, Capt W. Peel, R. N., C, B.; Cols. E. Lagard, C. 
J. H. Grant, C. B. vil Div; Col. the Hon. C. B. Phipps, C. B., K 
M.'s Privy Purse. To be C. B's. Mil. Div: Rear-Admiral Sir H. J. Locke, Kat., 
Cols. Longford, 8th Regt., Hamilton, and Stisted, 78th; Steuart, 14th Lt. Drags., 
Ellice, 24th Regt; Campbell, 52d, Hon R. W. P. Curzon, Gren. Gds., E. Greathed, 
28th Regt., Jones, Ist Batt. 60th., Lt-Cols. C. Herbert, 75th, ©. ©. Deacon, 6lst, 
W. N. Custanee, 6th Drag. Gds., P, English, 53d Regt., H. A. Ouvry, 9th Lans., 
—Also, to be C. B.'s, the following Officers of the E. I. Co.'s service: Cols, Be- 
cher, Honner, Showers, Welchman, Cotton, and Tytler,; Lt.-Cols. Trevelyan, 
Artil, Tapp, lat Gaitskell, Reid, Smith, Coke, 
Art.; Maja. , Kemball, and Daly, Rom. Eu.; . Tritton, — Memo. 
Col. Wilson and Maj. Stirling, 64th Regt., would have been recommended for the 
dignity of ©. B. they survived. 


The dignity of a Baronet of the United Kingdom is 
Marshman Havelock, MS in the ry Aes son of the late Malor-Gen. HA 
Havelock, of Lucknow, K. C. B.), to his heirs male, with remainder, in de- 
fault of such issue, to the heirs male of his father. 
Havelock, ehall enjoy the shane style, de, place, and precedence to which she 

javelock, same , title, , nee to w 
would have been entitled had po said husband 

- on. W. G. Stafford be H. 
and Consul-General in the Republic of Peru.—Edward Arnout 
be H. M.’s Consul at Antwerp.—Francis Lousada. Bey, .M. 
Boston.—Chas. Hanmer Dic . =e be H. M.'s Consul 
Soukhoum Kalé and Redout Kale.— Cumberbatch, ., to be 
Consul at Berdiansk on the of Azoff.—The Rev. John Robertso 
church and _— of Saint Mango, otherwise called the Inner High Chu 
the city of Glasgow, vacant by the death of D. D. Macfarlan.—Clinton F. 
Dawkins, Esq., to be Receive ral for the Island of Trinidad.—The law 
pointments in Ireland are finally settled. Mr. Serjeant O'Brien is to be the suc- 
ceasor of the late Judge Moore in the Queen’s Bench ; and Mr. Henry Geor, 
hristian, 


Hughes the Iship in the room of Mr. C 
new Judge in the Common Pleas. 


Autry. 


The total strength of the Medical Staff Corps is now about 700, of 
whom 200 are attached to the head-quarters at Chatham, and the re- 
mainder employed in the various military hospitals at home and abroad. 
—A letter from Benares states that Col. Cameron, of the 42nd High- 
landers, whose death was recently published in the Calcutta soome™ 
is alive and well.—The authorities at the War-office have deci on 
preparing hospital accommodation at Yarmouth, for the reception of the 
arge number of sick and wounded troops who are now on their passage 
home from India.—The standard of recruits for all ments of infantry 
serving in India is reduced to 5 feet 3 inches until further orders, the 
age remaining as at present, viz., from 18 to 30 years —In the space of a 

of the Staffordshire Militia stationed of Devonport, have 

lately volunteered into various regiments of 
< gevoenete be aunt to Sa Soa © 
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the line.—Seven batteries 
zypt ; 20,000 Enfield rifles and 
immediately.—Maj. Jarvis, R. E. 
Assist. Inspr. Gen. of Fortifications, is at Plymouth, with the Earl of 
Mount Edgeumbe and W. Pole Carew, ~~ the purchase of portions 
of their land, for the purpose of construc’ a chain of fortifications on 
the western side ot Hamoaze.—Aldershott is becoming the penitentiary 
of the Militia. Regiments which exhibit insubordination in their own 
localities, are sent to the <= to be drilled into proper subjection. The 
100th Dublin Militia is at Aldershott paying the penalty of its freaks at 
Bradford, Ashton and Burnley, 


Major-General Lord Paget, K.C.B., has been appointed In- 
spector-General of cavalrytin India. His lordship proc there at 
once. Col. Ainslie, late of the 7th Dragoon Guards, and now of the 14th 
Light Dragoons, is appointed Brigadier of Cavalry at the Bombay Pre- 
sidency ; and Col. Campbell, of the Queen’s Bays, at that of Bengal. 

rumour Abat a brigade of Royal Marines is to proceed to India is 
altogether untrue. _ 


War-Orrice, Jan. ey Artil; Cadets to be Lieuts, Symons, Hasler, 
ll, Gordon, Cobbold 


Gwyn, Elwyn, rtson, Traill, . , Roberts, Taylor, Beresford, 
a. Wells, and Saunders. Royal Engin ; Cadsts to be Lieuts, 
Collings, Vetch, Warren, Peters, Crowly, Sitwell, Campbell, Engledue, Mand, 


Sivewright, Clive, Jones, Coddington, and Turner. Brevet. Lieut-Cols to be Cols, 
Freese, C. B, Cleaveland, Turner, Marriott, Elwyn, R.A; Mould, Stace, ET Ford, 
CE Ford, RE. To be Cols for distin: ed Service in the Field, Bvt-Lt-Col Great- 
Nunj sities Gath PL; Det Ma) Heatley, 63d Pes Maj Outey, Sun La Drage’, Mal 
, 64t H , > ; Wry, rags 5 
Set “bith Pt; BvtM Gordon, #th Ft; M J thinde, Sth Ft. To be Majs, 
oO , Oth Lt ; Brookes and Cox, 75th Ft; Baynes, 8th : 
Hay, 78th ; Gordon, Glst Ft; Deacon, Gist ; Anson, 9th Lt Drags ; Campbell, 
Bart, 60th Ft; Burnside, 6lst Ft; Patterson, 10th : : 
Synge, 52d Ft; Williams, 60th Ft; Muter, 60th Ft; 
Artil ; Bouverie, 78th Ft; Dawson, 75th Ft; Rosser, 6th D Gds ; 
Crome, 52d Pt; Bayley, 52d Pt; ‘Hamilton, 9th Lt Drags; Havelock, 18th Ft. 
To be Col (Ei Co.) for distinguished Service in the , Byt-Lt-Col Tytler. 
To be Lieut-Cols, Maj Curtis, Bvt-Majs Hill, Blake, Barr, Kaye, Reid, 
Ewart, and Coke, Maj Cae, ange | Scott, Maj Stephenson, Byt-Majs 
Tombs, Turner, Macleod, Johnson. To be Majs, Capes 
Forbes, Graves, Kembali, W ’ ~y iy Gibbard, Finnimore, Arthar, 
Green, Smyth, Money, Boyd, Shute, y, Grindlay, hy 9 Bourchier » 
, Remmington, , Sandford, 


H 
Young, Olpherts, Green, Wylde, Stewart, Daly 
Barchard, Hodson, Brasyer, aid Taylor. 
Wanr-Orrice, Jax. 22.—Royal Artil ; Sec Capt Forbes to be Capt, v Drayson 
Su Bet er iy to be Capt, v Hierdy, billed’ ta action at 
be See Ay iy Hh A. A 
Owen on Sup List ; Lt Gore to be Sec Capt,v Y , placed on Sup 
List ; Lt Teesdale, CB. to be Sec Capt, v Hay ; StaffSerg Taylor, to be Qrtmr, 
augmentation. 


Navp. 


It is believed that the new 131-gun scr. 3-decker, Marlborough, will be 
the ‘ag-ship in the Mediterranean.—The str Argo from Southampton, 
with 900 troops on board, has arrived at St. Vincent on her way to India. 
While there a cricket match was played by the'soldiers which greatly asto- 
nished the natives.—Orders have been received at Devonport to put in 
commission the scr. st.-ship Ermouth, 90, as a guard-ship, in place of the 
Ajar, 60, which is to be fitted for a coast-guard training-ship, at Queens- 
town, in lieu of the Conway, 14.—The Sir George Pollock, freigh 
has embarked at Portsmouth soenghiost the 41st, 49th, and 24 West 
Kegiments, for the West Indies.—The shipbuilding department at Chat- 
ham Dockyard has recently received cline directing ‘the completion, 
with all possible dispatch, of the screw steamers and other vessels con- 
structing at that establishment, in order that several additional 
steamers may be afterwards laid down.—It is reported that Vice-Admi- 
ral Fanshawe will succeed to the command of the fleet on the Mediterra- 
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nean station. _ 
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New Books. 


In common with many another man of the world who has outlived the 
large majority of his contemporaries, Mr. Cyrus Redding has just been 
communicating his souvenirs to the public, in a volume bearing a very 
comprehensive title : “ Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal, with 
Observations on Men and Things. Several of the London critics take it in 
hand. One of them thus speaks of the author’s opportunities. 


Mr, Cyrus Redding has lived long in the t world, has associated 
with all classes of persons, is free-spoken, and has an excellent ouaey. 
He might have written a very enteriaining memoir, for the materials 
were at hand, and it is notevery one who bas been dandled on the knee 
of John Howard, preached to by John Wesley, frightened by the mutiny 
at the Nore, admitted to join the funeral of Pitt, and delighted by the 
living oratory of Fox. A wondrousand motley procession passes through 
the aatobio 4 including a hundred men and women, celebrated or 
notorious, w r. Redding has known, after one fashion or another ; 
and it would have been surprising had he not written a book which, in 
spite of its tedious interludes of egotiem, will be read with interest by 
many who will meet old friends ia its pages, as well as listen to new an- 
ecdotes ; but Mr. Redding overflows his recollections with himself, and 
although a part of his literary career may have been worth noticing, we 
must say he is not a little intrusive with his careful chronicle of early 
studies, latter-day dialogues, and incidents of no importance whatever to 
any one but himerelf. “I was early in love;” “I was pleased with 
Burns ;”’ “ Scott’s ‘ Marmion’ delighted me, and it was well calculated to 
do so,”’ are specimens of the triviality to which the memoirs owe half their 
bulk, This we say at once, in order that we may not have to turn from 
Mr. Redding’s more interesting sketches to his follies as an autobiogra- 
pher. During the first period of his life, mixing in what is called good 
society, he heard an infinite abundance of gossip, and being a picker-up 
of trifles, has something to say worth hearing of Bath when Pitt was there, 
drinking three bottles of port wine every day, and of London, when Pitt 
always quaffed a full beaker before he spoke in Parliament, and when 
Tierney is said to have called him the Devil’s darning-needle. 

At Bath, Mr. Redding met Sir John Moore ; in London, at the Che- 
thire Cheese, he dined with Laurence, who carried the colours of the 
20th Regiment at the battle of Minden; at Brighton was then seen, 
ope the Steyne, the Green Man, who painted his house green, and wore 
his costume of that colour, to his gloves and neckcloth, It is something 
like seeing a ghost revisiting the glimpses of the moon, to hear these re- 
miniscences, — in 1858, by a gentleman who once walked down 
Fleet-street in a blue dress, coat, white waistcoat, lemon-coloured 
breeches, white silk stockings, silver knee and shoe buckles, and a pro- 
digious cocked hat. “ Suspenders were not yet in vogue, and the sbirt 
was invariably displayed above the waistband.’ Add to this that Mr. 
Redding was present at the Westminster election when Sheridan shouted 
to the elector who had refused him “ his countenance,” “Take it away ; 
it is the most villanous one I have ever beheld!” and we have a tolera- 
ble idea of the ancestral voice that is addressing our generation. The 
boy Betty disgusted him ; by Siddons he was electrified ; the genius of 
Miss O'Neil! be doubted ; Mrs. Jordan’s acting was, to him, as exbilarat- 
ing asacordial wine. In ees he was introduced to Madame de Stael, 
then past ber prime, and to a large number of the individuals called 
celebriti s; of all he bas an opigion to pass, and of some he has pre- 
served interesting reminiscences. 


Mr. Redding’s occupations were those of an editor and man of letters. 
He was connected at different times with Galignani’s Messenger, the New 
Monthly and the Metropolitan Magazines, and sundry provincial journals. 
Some of his anecdotes are sufliciently piquant. He thus speaks of Dr. 
Parr. 

Parr was under the middle ~ in stature, square and strongly built, 
his body large in proportion to his lower limbs. His eyes were grey, of 
the middling size, and sparkled to the last when animated in conversa- 
tion. The back part of his head was massy and capacious, his forehead 
full. His characteristic benevolence ap; most in his mode of life. 
He was remarkable for his kindness to friends, neighbours, and ser- 

them all the good in his power. He lisped a little in 
speaking. He seldom more than half a dozen glasses of wine, but 
he fed largely, rather than choicely, when at a dinner party, or with a 
friend. It was singular that when alone, he scarcely ate at all, or satis- 
fied himself with a mouthful of anything that fell in his way. His sto- 
mach was strong, and his digestive powers excellent. When fish was on 
the table, sauce, the moment the fish was re- 





on, the 
T of bis information, 
his language, was remarkable, but the latter was 
“verb and noun man,” as some have er- 
his learning ostentaticusly. He had 
writer of note, besides the ancient classics, 
so critically. He did not display his classical knowledge 
of company, he overflowed with 
His manner of » ing, and —~ 
Be 0 
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—— with indignation. Placed in the witness-box at the assizes, 
on a and death case, when he had given his evidence, he began to 

ge and court. ‘‘Go down, Dr. Parr, go down,”’ said the 
“T will godown, my lord, I will go down, I will go out of this 
house as fast as I can.” Preaching the assize sermon, he took 
for his text, “ God shall smite thee thou whited wall ; for sittest thou to 
jedge me after the law, and commandest me to be smitten contrary to 

w. 


The horrors of the “ sanguinary law,” as Mr. Redding calls it, are still 
more fearfully exemplified in another anecdote. 


I remember sitting once with the counsel close to a servant girl, in the 
of life, who bad murdered her mistress, as some said, “ under the 
mmediate instigation of the devil.” She did not attempt a justification. 
She only said her young mistresses had gone out for a walk, and she was 
below cutting up a cucumber, when comething came into her head that 
she must kill her. She went up-stairs, and cut the old lady’s throat with 
the knife she had in her band. Her mistress was kind, she had no com- 
plaint to make against ber, she said. While the jury were out, I threw 
a note to the solicitor for the prosecution. “ They re if found guilty, 
ehe will be executed where the murder was commi Y’ I took care 
the prisoner, who could see the table over my shoulder, should not 
observe what I wrote. j 
The solicitor threw me a piece of paper open. “ No, she will be exe- 
cuted here, and cut up a} Mr. ——, the surgeon, on Tuesday.” ’ 
The was alive in the full flush of health, not yet found guilty, 
only the wuod panel of the ition between us. In regard to a fellow 
creature’s doom, such was the light way in which life was spoken about, 
in a case of essential madness one can ly doubt. 
“ Two men to be hung today, gentlemen, at twelve o'clock,’ the 
gaoler would say, coming into the magistrates’ room ; “ the time is 


ap , 

Phe cbairman would then propose an adjournment until half-past two, 
to lunch in the interim, when the men would have been strangled and cut 
down, after hanging an hoar, for passing a pound note, or stealing to the 
value of a few shillings. I remember men for small offences compara- 
tively, who were execnted with few spectators present. In those days, 
it was the criminal of magnitude that drew sympatby of crowds. 
Two convicts, I remember, behaved well, until the chaplain began a prac- 
tice of endeavouring to worm out a as to an accomplice. 
From that moment, po have no more communication with him, 
not even on the ; and so they died. 

Beekford, of Fonthill, the author of Vathek, was a great lion in the last 
generation. Speaking of his mode of life, Mr. Redding says : 

Jewels and costly articles of all kinds, Jay in open drawers about his 
house ; and, being told be might be robbed, he replied, he all bis ser- 
apenas ae adeaeahioncenl . 

my servants are great ns in their way, ama gious large 
blunderbuss One lot of diamonds had unset, They lay loose 
These he named his “ cat ”” because a re- 
lation of bis, who kept a number of cats to which, when a boy, he pre- 
tended to be very partial, bequeathed them to him out of gratitade for 
his attention to her favourite grimalkins. 

Beckford’s eccentricities are further shown, and amusingly. 

There is a characteristic story of Mr. Beckford. Both the coachman 
and his wife were old servants, and rather favourites. The lady going 
out one evening to see a friend, and partake of a cup of bodes, found the 


rain inconvenient, and her caro 
tunely with the carriage, she got into it, and was 
destination, as it wan thought unobserved. Bat Beckford’s age was 
too-well known to escape observation. It was soon rumoured amon, 
domestics that the coachman’s wife used her master’s c age—notbla 
less would content her, They soon contrived that the inYelligence should 
reach the master’s ears. His passionate temper known, a tremendous 
explosion was expected to break over the devoted pair. The tidings were 
conveyed to the master, no doubt with all likelihood to rouse his anger. 
But the master was perfectly calm. Much leas things had been known to 
pnt him into an intolerable passion. It was probable, too, for there never 


sposo, the Jehu, arriving very oppor- 


telligence was comes to him. He, therefore, showed no an 
ordered his steward to engage a footman for six months, und to give him 
a whimsical suit of livery. en his orders were obeyed, the coachman 
and his wife were seat for, and told that, as they were so aspiring as to 
require his carriage when they paid their visits, it was not consistent 
they should be without an attendant in the 


and act towards them as usual in such cases, from that day forward. 


man and bis wife withdrew, The footman was kept in his place for some 
months, The ridicule this caused in the establishment, it cannot be 
doubted, was a punishment every way sufficient for the offence. 


Going back to men who have filled a more important part in the eye 
of the world ; we find this mention of George Canning. The date must 
have been about 1812. 


Among others, at Saltram, (Lord Boringdon’s seat,) I met, for the 
first time, Canning, then in the prime of life, just before his departure for 
the election at Liverpool. In private society he fully sustained that su- 
 opeowan which he showed in the House of Commons, but was inclined to 

more taciturn than I expected. Neat in dress, and not like Fox,—of 
whom an Opposition paper, I remember, once said, ‘ Mr. Fox came into 
the House last night with a clean waistcoat on,’—Canning had nothing 
of the stiffness, arrogance, or ordin person of Pitt. He exhibited no 
extremes. His evening dress was in the plainer fashion of the time. 
There seemed to me about him, too, something of the character of his elo- 
quence, classical, tasteful, “candid, and conscious of innate power. A 
handsome man in feature, compact in person, moulded between activity 
and strength, although I fancied, even then, he exhibited marks of what 
care and ambition had done for him. His countenance indicated firmness 
of character, with a natured cast over all, He was bald as “ the first 
Cwsar,”’ his forehead lofty, his eyes not remarkably — his features 
expressiog genius with vigour. In the diningroom or drawin m little 
of that theatrical manner was visible which was perceptible in the deli- 
very of his Parliamentary speeches. His gait, as he paced the room, I 
even now see, his well-fitted blue ribbed silk stockings, and breeches with 
knee-buckles, the fashion of the day, closely-fitting well-turned limbs ; 
his action easy and unconstrained, and not like that of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, who seemed sometimes not to know what to do with his arms. He 
spoke with a full clear intonati bse of affectation, Eight or 
nine years after, when I returned from the Continent, this eminent states- 
man bad changed much in appearance. What marvel, under the wear 
and tear of political hopes and fans, and that atrophy of ambition which 
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driven to her pleasure per, chaste, classical 


the | architectural, must not be lost sight of—I mean the picturesque. 





was a kinder master, that he noticed malice in the mode in which the in- | Professor then, omitting criticism on individual buildings, mentioned 
r, but | those which he considered the finest in Ediabu 





mediwval or historical character in the Old Town, and the elegant, pro- 

, and occasionally—but seldom—magnificent charae- 
ter of the New Town ; it has also another character which, though not 
know 
no town which contains these three characteristics in such perfection, 
though, in details, there may be a good deal to find fault with, 

Under his fourth head, Professor Blackle observed that a town ought 
to be thoroughly consistent with itself; the Old Town of Edinburgh, for 
example, should be altogether and completely medieval or Gothic, not 
classical. The new buildings in Melbourne Place are in the medieval 
style, and this is essential to architecture in the Old Town. The 


rgh, as follows :—Heriot’s 
Hospital, the University, the Surgeons’ Hall, Nicholson Street, the As- 
sembly Hall, the High School, the Royal Institution, the New Clab, the 
new Insurance Office next the New Club, the Commercial Bank, the In- 
surance Office and the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank at the corner of 


house, that he had provided | Hanover Street, the British Linen Company's Bank, the Western Bank, 
them a footman, who, he insisted, should daly attend upon them at table, | the Episcopal Chapel in Warriston Cemetery, and Donaldson’s Hospital. 


Coming to the last branch of his lecture, Professor Blackie admitted 


Not a word of excuse would have been permitted. The astounded coach- | that Edinburgh had plenty of statues, but he regretted that some of them 


did not re t greater and more noble men. Each statue should 
preach, as it were, a sermon to those who looked at it; but some of our 
statues would preach a very curious sermon, What kind of sermon, for 
example, would that of George the Fourth preach ? There was another 
statue which always offended him—that of Charles the Second in Parlia- 
ment House Square. What right had he toa statue in Edinburgh or in 
Scotland—a man who belied our national faith, insulted our national 
conscience, and who was a payered king eo far as Scottish faith and 
Scottish rights were concerned 

The Professor concluded his remarks on this point by saying that he 
would rather see statues to John Knox and Dr. Chalmers than to the 
Melvilles and Dund Te luded y a few observations on deco- 
rations, “ It is a great pity,” he said, “ that Presbyterians have carried 
their views so far as to make a formal divorce between religion and art, 
and to drive not only music (to a considerable extent, for a long time) 
but painting and almost all the Fine Arts out of the Church, But L 
am happy to say that we have come now to a period when such narrow 
views are despised by all but the most ignorant. We have now painted- 
glass windows in Old Greyfriar’s church, and no person is in the least 
afraid of Dr. Robert Lee reviving the worship of saints, depend on that. 
Then we are to have Glasgow Cathedral adorned in the finest style of 
the continental churches ; and I don’t see why we should not get rid of 
our old notions, and in the next church which is built have the whole 
life and exploits of John Knox painted on the walls. Iam not at all 
afraid of the worship of saints—that is all nonsense. I say it is a Maho- 
metan superstition to be afraid of painting and art in convection with 
the service of God ; and I say, if you cast art out of the Church, it will 
form an unholy league in other directions ; so that, instead of casting it 
out, you ought to cherish and nourish and elevate it.” 





Distinctive QuaLiries oF Crawronn’s Genivs.—* Crawford’s genius 
differed from his contemporaries in almost every respect. His composi- 
tions were the result of a mental process as rapid as thought itself. His 





Breakfast at Saltram used to be found 
order they chanced to descend from their bedrooms. I found one morning, 
that Mr. Canning had just preceded me, together with Mr. Henry Canning, 
a merchant at Plymouth, the Minister's cousin, who died a few years ago, 
British Consul at Hamburg. He was a member of our Beefeteak Club, 
The conversation turned upon’ those beings of human fears the doctors. 
Some jokes passed about their remedies, which neither killed nor cured. 
I mentioned the joke in Espriella’s Letters about curing a surfeit from 


so surely destroys, 
pared for the guests in the 


eating bare by giving the patient greyhound broth. Mr. Canning seemed 
a) qe read the Letters, which was singular, and was much tickled 
at the joke. 


Mr. Redding’s book is too local and personal as a whole, to bear re- 
printing here. An occasional picking from its contents were more de- 
sirable. 


———— 


fine Arts. 


It gives us much pleasure to commend to notice—in its now complete 
quarto form—Mr. J. G. Chapman’s American Drawing-Book, originally 
published in numbers by Mr. Redfield. It may perhaps be competent to 
the artist alone to speak with confidence of its adaptability ; but so far 
as we can judge, it fulfills its purpose excellently, being plain in direc- 
tions, progressive by well measured steps, and supplying a large amount 
of most carefully prepared illustrations. Mr. Chapman indeed boldly 
proclaims on his title-page that “ Any one, who can learn to write, can 
learn to draw,’ and he would train bis pupils accordingly. He incul- 
cates care and patience ; but at the same time encourages self-reliance 
and confidence. Children are too often overawed in all departments of 
learning. — 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF EDINBURGH. 

Professor Blackie—in a Lecture recently delivered at Leith—chose 
for his subject the Architecture of Edinburgh, and he classified his re- 
ig og town architecture A ove et oe The point of situation ; 
2d, the important matter of mass magnitude ; 3d, yy 
character ; 4th, the point of congruity of buildings ; and 5th, the point 
of decoration, including in this external and internal painting, and our 
public monuments, As to the first head—situation—he observed that it 
was two-fold, including the circamambient landscape and the actual or 
immediate site of the town—we must have something to be seen from a 
city, and the city so placed that what surrounds it may be seen from it. 
In both of these points Edinburgh is Lpersnag J fortunate ; and taking 
both together, no town can be compared with it. The beanty of Edin- 
burgh consists not only in the splendid ‘ape all round—mountain 
crag, green fields, sea, islands, everything except river—and the sea is 
so near that it is a compensation for the want of that; but there Is be- 
sides, this remarkable circumstance, that Edinburgh is situated on three 
parallel ridges—the ridge on which Princes’ Street is built, that on 
which High Street is built, and that on which Heriot’s Hospital and 
Lauriston stand. Such a situation, if used well, is the flaest in the world, 
because if you do not block it up you can have views all through the 
town. And the situation has been used well, with some exceptions ; one 
of these exceptions being the way in which the ground about Moray 
Place is laid out, the houses there performing an act of very great im- 
politeness, by turning their backs to all persons coming from Queens- 
ferry, and from that direction. How much more beautiful it would have 
been if Moray Place, Ainslie Place, and Great Stuart Street bad been 
built looking to the sea! Another blunder is the Mound, breaking up 
as it does the grand vista from the North Bridge westward ; the 
effect has been rendered much worse by the erection upon it of the most 
bare, cold, monotonous, stupid building in Edinbargh !—a bare wall, 
without meaning, character, or expression of any ki 
view, then, are the great beauty of Edinbargh, and whoever mars them 
mars the thing he cannot mend, even by putting up the most magnifi- 
cent houses in the world. 

Coming next to the second branch of his subject, Professor Blackie 
showed the importance of mass and magnitude in public buildings, re- 
ferring, as an example, to the pile of houses to the east of the Bank of 
Scotland, as seen from the North Bridge. But the weak point of Edin- 
burgh in this respect, said the Professor, is, that the houses in Princes’ 
Street, George Street, and Queen Street, are all a great deal too small, 
and altogether unworthy of their situation, not only as having no mass, 
but as being bald, cold, meagre, and monotonous. The New 
exception. It is one of the finest buildings in Edinburgh, ly chaste 
and , and yet not feeble, bat with a certain amount of weight, 
and showing how deficient the other buildings are. Unfortunately for 
the street, another building has been erected next the New Club, by no 

free from faults, overladen with ornament, too much in the ultra- 








means 

Italian style ; byt, nevertheless, in t of mass and magnitude, in t 
of a certain royal magnificence, it is almost the only building w is 
| worthy of that very splendid situation—worthy to look the old Castle in 
| the face. I the time is not far distant when every building in these 
| Saeeeoees 1 be raised at least one storey, and that we shall have no 


Ee ee stone furbelows, leav- 
town, like a man. 


Some 
lessly, history is perpetually demonstrating.’’-—J/icks 
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tion was surprising ; indeed, it had become a proverb among the 
sculptors and other artists in Rome, when they were told he had made a 
new = , that he pitched his cla ther with a trowel, struck it first 
with his right band and then with his left, turned it thrice upon its pe- 
destal, and it was finished. With this wonderful facility of execution, he 
combined the highest grace and classic power. He was not a sculptor 
merely because he bad a talent for a mechanical use of tools, and thought 
marble a beautiful material upon which to cisplay it; but because he 
was a poet, and his mind was so filled with the forms of beauty, parity 
and strength, in such clear distinctness and reality, that he had no peace 
day or night until they were wrought into actual and imperishable form. 


No other was uate to ex his thoughts. He was a na- 
tural seulptor. active was his creative faculty, and so fertile his in- 
vention, that he could only make way for new creations by incessant 


labour, and as quickly as one work was finished another His 
ions were acute and exact—his powers of memory prodigious, 
et ee character bold ; and thus hig 
scholarship was thorough truthful. Under this rare combination, 
the rudest sketch, no less than the most elaborate work was 

with those evidences which belong alune to genius. From the a 
and variety of his works, together with the rapidity of their execution, 
ee ae not bestow upon them the elaboration 
w es requires. But in a careful examination of their intrin- 
sic merits, if such deficiencies are discovered, 7. the results of two 
facts with which he was perfectly acquainted. t, that the imagina- 
tion and other high faculties of the mind, when educated and intelli- 
gent, are affected by the very reverse of those qualities which are merely 
visual, and mechanical ; and, —* that bis invention 
was so fertile, his thoughts and fancy so teeming with forms of grandeur 
and beauty, that the necessity to create new works was imperative. 
such charges were made against Michael Angelo—how ground- 

a 


was begun. 


A —— —— — 
HIGH ART IN SHORT PETTICOATS. 

The world, so far as it speaks English, must have remarked a barba- 
rism running riot in the land. It may be of old date, but there have 
been civilized intervals, At least, we do not remember a period in 
which children, especially ladies below twelve, have been brought up so 
sedulously as now in the religion of vanity? Seven years from this 
date, it may be prophesied that society will receive an additional coat- 
ing of selfish affectation. It was formerly a natural ein. It is at pre- 
sent a cultivated art. Every glosey-baired little beauty is taught to 

r berself a Cleopatra, so that a juvenile ball has as much stateli- 
ness and rivalry upon a miniature scale as a dinner at the table of a 
marchioness. The abomination arises, partially, from our habits of 
dress. Visit Brighton, and inspect the children on the Marine Parade. 
In the morning—supposing bathing to be in season—they appear demure 
enough, being taken down to the machines with exactly that sort of at- 
tire on which is most rapidly ey = off, and then they look creditable 
to their parents or guardians. But afterwards, miss, nine years wld, 
turns forth the silver lining of her wardrobe, and a perfect little Ninon 
she is. A Watteau bat, plumed and rich, tempts into a toss of 
cious coquetry a small head, with hair faultlessly dressed in the Impe- 
rial fashion. The mantle isa reduced copy of her mother’s, the mode 
beyond suspicion, and the dancing-mistress has drilled her shoulders into 
an exp that describes it—of superb self-love and general disdain. 
8 d never produced anything mere costly than her dress, and be- 
neath this is a pom little erinoline in which the juvenile Juno feels 
herself fashionable in every sense of the term. Privileged + ~ her 
seniors, her high-art ceases a little below the knee, and the turn 
of her childish limbs is made a part of the picture, which would be com- 
leted by the fancy Balmorals were it not that a crimson parasol flutters 
ts golden fringe past groups of poor little creatures who wish in their 
hearts they one like it. 

Well, this 7s tolerated, if the effect produced were really fine. 
Bat it is not. child thus buried in frippery loses all the lovely at- 
tributes of childhood—its ——- its natural grace, its beautiful in- 
stinet of dependence. Nature is outraged, and art is not satisfied. 
adornments that possibly become a woman certainly disfigure her proto- 
type ten years old, and not four feet high. the and 

are crowded with diminutive living satires upon fashion, child- 
ren resembling dancing dervishes whose whirling skirts have been petri- 
fied, small mock models of season deides, and fantastic little professors of 
simpering, who are taught to believe that if the 83 Eugénie wears. 
five flounces, to wear four is to be vulgar. Well, has this no moral effect ? 
The dwarf copy of a Duchers promenades in Kensington-gardens and 
shuns anything and anybody not manifestly genteel. A few weeks ago a 
estend on was disturbed by a little girl, not ten years of age, 
who insisted upon leaving her pew with her governess because certain 
strangers had allowed to enter it. The budding pupil of pride was 
£0 sincere in her convictions that she appealed to the curate at the com- 
munion table ; and the congregation saw what it was to be a young lady, 
not yet in her teens, who had grandly brought up, and accustome 
never to associate with “ people.” The child was a fashion-book in her- 
self. Bonnet, mantle, dress, boots, parasol, violet velvet-bound Bible, 
hair swept back, after the fashion of the Princess Royal, were practical 
inculcations and the little creature 
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lay figures, and which, after all, produces an effect the reverse of grace 
or picturesqueness. London-born - accustomed to stride in Highland 
soarfs and “tracery,” and little girls rendered vain in their infancy by 
the glitter of their dress, may be expected to develop into foppery and 

iddiness—as if Englishmen ever were fops, or English girls giddy !— 
) 9 Weekly. ° 


ee 


THE BURNS CLUB AND THE BURNS MONUMENT. 

At @ meeting of the Burns Club of the City of New York, held at their 
rooms in October 1857—Robert Burnet, Esq., Vice-president, in the 
chair—the following resolutions, having been put from the chair and 
seconded, were unanimously adopted by the meeting and carried by ac- 
clamation. : 

Whereas, The meeting has heard with indignation that an attempt has 
been made by Mr. James Baird, of Cambusdoon—the classic grounds em- 
bracing the scenery, immortalized in Tam O'Shanter, and in the death- 
lees lyrics of Scotland’s darling poet—to obscure the prospect and de- 
stroy the pictorial beauty of the Corinthian Monument erected to the 
memory of Robert Burns in the place of his birth. 

And Whereas, The meeting has marked with unbounded satisfaction the 
noble and manly stand taken by Mr. Robert Chambers and others of our 
countrymen, against this gratuitous and wanton act of high-handed and 
heartless Vandalism. 

And Whereas, The meeting has learned, with deep regret, that in spite 
of all remonstrances Mr. Baird — in his unhappy resolution, and has 
given orders to push on the building now in course of erection to com- 
pletion with all despatch. 

, That the meeting not — unanimously approve and endorse 
the course taken by Mr. Robert Chambers, but ider his warm- 
hearted and determined conduct in the whole matter worthy of all ho- 
nour, and deserving of gratitude and admiration, not only from them- 
selves as admirers in a distant land of their national minstrel, but from 
all who bear the Scottish name, in whatever country their lot may be 
cast. 

Resolved, That the meeting waste no exertion in the shape of memorial, 
protest, or otherwise, to induce Mr. Baird to reconsider his ill-advised 
determination ; but leave him to reap at Icisure the fruits of the whirl- 
wind be has cown—an unenviable notoriety, the scorn of his own age, 
and the contempt of a generous posterity. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted by the Chair- 
man to Mr. Robert Chambers, also to the Scottish American Journal, and 
other American papers; also to the leading journals in Scotland. 

Josura Cunninouam, President; Rovert Burnett, Josern Lata, Vice 
Presidents ; Rowert Me tonum, Treasurer ; Ricuanp Cocunang, Secre- 
tary. Committe—Joseru Laine, WitLiam Ciinenvcu, Georce GiL- 
LULY. 
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Tut Forenat ov Fre.p-Marsnat Raperzky.—At mo 5 yesterday 
evening the body of the late Marshal Radetzky reached this city, and 
was at once taken to the great arsenal, which is close to the terminus of 
the Southern Railroad. This morning, at 11 o'clock, the mortal remains 
of the Wellington of Austria were brought with great pomp and cere- 
mony from the arsenal to the Cathedral of St. Stephen. At about half- 
= 11 the reigning Empress, the Empress-Mother (the widow of the 

mperor Francis), and the Archduchess Sophia drove from the Imperial 
Palace to the resid of the C LA p, and seated them- 
selves at an open window, which afforded them a good side view of the 

jace in front of the Cathedral. Some few minutes before 12 the great 

1 of the Cathedral began to tell, and soon after the procession was 

seen advancing slowly up the Karnthner-Strasse. The first troops which 
entered the Place of St. Stephen were a detachment of dragoons, and im- 
mediately after them came the Emperor. His Majesty, who was at- 
tended by Count Grunne, his first adjutant-general, and 12 adjutants, 
was ved on his arrival before the Giant’s gate with a short wailing 
blast of trampets, After having saluted the Imperial ladies who were 
seated at the above-mentioned window, the Emperor turned his horse’s 
head towards the Karnthner-Strasse, and sat in his saddle for about 20 
minutes without moving hand or foot. During the time mentioned the 
procession moved forward in the following order :— 
After the Imperial cortege came Marshal Count Wratislaw with his 
suite ; and, as he neared the spot where the Emperor sat, a powerful mi- 
band began to play a dead march, which bears the name of Ra- 
. At a@ short distance behind Marshal Wratislaw marched a bat- 
talion of Chasseurs, with its brass band playing the same funeral march. 
the Rifles came a regiment of the line, with a magnificent band 
at its head, and then another regiment and another band. The 
body of troops, a detachment of artillery, was followed by two bat- 
and two howitzers each. Two companies of pioneers 
were followed by some 60 or 80 invalids, whose gray locks and withered 
t they had seen but little less service than the veteran 
were accompanying to the grave. The invalids were 
by a military band, and a a of gensdarmes on foot, and 
some servants in mourning, and four priests, carrying large wax 
Behind the clergy was led the Marsbal’s charger, which was co- 
ered with black cloth. The train of the robe worn by the animal, which 
was carried by a man, must have been three yards long. After the horse 
came the hearse, drawn by six fiery black horses, which were also par- 
tially covered with black cloth. As the hearse drew near the Giant’s- 
gate, the Emperor made his horse fall back, and as the attendants re- 
moved the coffin from the carriage on to a bier the before-mentioned 
troops, which had formed in the Bischof’s Gasse and on the Stephen’s- 
place, presented arms. Some time elapsed before the coffla, which ap- 
ps to be extremely heavy, could be got out of the hearse, and, when 
t was disengaged, the upper (head) part of it struck the bier with such 
violence that persons who were 100 yards distant distinctly heard the 
sound produced by the shock. The hearse was followed by 80 or 90 Ge- 
nerals, and they by 500 or 600 officers of all arms, 

While the coffin was being carried into the church all these officers 
were assembled on the place in front of the cathedral, and such a vast 
assemblage of plumes and feathers bas rarely, if ever, been seen at one 
and the same time. Among the General-officers were the Marshal Arch- 
duke John, the Archduke Francis Charles (father of the — Empe- 
ror), the Archduke Ludwig (brother of the late Emperor Francis), Mar- 
shal Prince Windischgratz, Lieut..General von Rabenborst, the Saxon 
Minister of War, Lieutenant-General von Hohenhausen, the Commander 
of the Second Division of the Bavarian army, and many other distin- 
= foreigners. As soon as the corpse of the deceased Marshal had 

nm take. into the Cathedral, where it did not remain more than three 

or four minutes, the Emperor put himself at the head of the troops which 
were drawn up in front of the Rothenthurm-Strasse, and when the coffin 
had been replaced in the hearse the pr moved t ds the superb 
Jagerzeile, at the end of which is the terminus of the Northern Railroad, 
which the body isto gotoStockheran, the nearest station to Wetzdorf. 

‘0 the sides of the rich velvet pall with which the coffia was covered 
were attached the numerous stars and crosses that formerly ornamented 
the breast of Radetzky, and on the top of the coffin lay his marshal’s 
staff, aword, sash, and hat. The chief mourners were nt Theodore 
and Baron Wenkbeim, his brother-in-law. In accordance with 

the wish of the Emperor Alexander IL. tbe sword which his father gave 
= be laid in the grave with him. 

The windows of some of the houses opposite the principal entrance to 

* dhe Cathedral were bung with black cloth by their owners. Since the 
4eath and burial of the Archduke Charles, in 1847, there has been no 
such pompous funeral y in Austria as that which has to-day 
been performed in this city.— Vienna letter, Jan. 18. 
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Tur Lave Doxe oy Devoysume; His Love or Art.—The sudden 
death of the Duke of Devonshire, the patron of Canova, of Chantrey, and 
of Paxton, ‘sa fertile subject of convers ition in literary and artistic cir- 
cles. The Duke was fond of art and understood art. He was fond of 
literature, and knew our old dramatists with a precision not often 
found among editors of old dramatists ; for the Duke not only pur- 
chased the Kemble collection of old plays, but annotated them labori- 
ously and knowingly with his own band. He liked a good library. He 
not only bought, at a very large price, the then unique first edition of 
“Hamlet,” but bought Caxtons at the insane prices of the Roxburgh 
sale ; and _= the entire library, and it was a fine one, of Dampier, 
Bishop of iy. Hie was a friend to the English stage : a deserving actor 
never asked in vain for the Duke's assistance on his benefit night; and 
that he loved theatricals at home, the performance before the Queen at 
Devonshire House, a few years ago, of a new play by Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, for the benefit of the Guild of Literature and Art, is ample evi- 

. Nay, he would forget (with all his pride) Chatsworth and Chir- 
wick, Hardwicke Hall and Bolton Abbey, Lismore Castle, Devonshire 
House, and his marine villa at Brighton, and dine at an author's table 
ae _ and — ectedly - vee ey ms decent house, a few ure 

acres, a doubtfa tw eralds to append uire to 
plain William Spencer Cavendish. ~ 
We have said that the Duke's death was sudden. On Monday last the 








writer of this brief notice received from his Grace a most kind invitation | and the Chemin-Vert. On arriving at the gate of the cemetery, the coffin 
to Hardwicke, to assist him, on Thursday and Friday in this week, in iden- | was laid on the ground, and the Rabbi recited, in Hebrew and in French, 
tifying and arranging the series of old portraits in Bess of Hardwicke’s | the Prayer of the Resurrection, after which it was borne to the grave, the 
Hall. He who was invited was, from illness, unable toaccept thejinvi- | Rabbi chanting the 91st Psalm. When the coffin was lowered into the 
tation ; he who Mvited was removed by death on the very day his invi- | earth he repeated aloud and in Hebrew the prayer called Haskabé, 


tation was received. 

It is not very generally known that the Duke was an author—ay, 
a very good one—for his privately printed “ Handbook of Chatswor 
and Hardwicke,” designed for the use of Lady Granville, 1s written with 
a true knowledge of the art of handbooking uot surpassed by the great 
handbooker Mr. Murray himself. The volume was printed in 1846, and 
there are few who will not join with the Duke in the regret he expresses 
that inquisitive sisters bad not asked grandfathers and grandmothers for 
descriptions of old English mansions—as the stood when they 
had the good furtune to possess them. 

The “ Sculpture Gallery” at Chatsworth is a noble monument of the 
Duke’s liberality and taste. He left Fiaxman, it is true, to Lord Egre- 
mont and the affliction of families and friends ; but his purse was open to 
Canova, Thorwaldsen, Chantrey, Gibson, both Westmacotts, Campbell, 
Schadow, Kessel, Wyatt, Rinaldi, and Gott. His favourite statue was 
Canova’s “ Endymion.’ His “ first acquired treasure,” he tells us, and, 
afier the “ Endymion,” “ the most valued.” was Canova’s statue of 
the mother of Napoleon, “ The old lady,” he writes, “ used to receive 
me at Rome, and rather complained of my ng her statue, though 
my belief is it was sold “ for = advantage.’ Of the noble’bust by Canova 
of Napoleon he says:—Canova kept the large bust of Napoleon in his 
bed-room to his dying day. He finished it from the study of the colossal 
statue now in the possession of the Duke of Wellington. Lady Abercora 
who was a great friend, bought it immediately after his death of the Ab- 
bate Canova, his brother, and left it by her will to me. I know of no 
other authentic bust of Napoleon by anova ; and I believe that none 
exists, though everybody calls their own so.’ Of his Venus by Thor- 
waldsen he says, and truly, that it is a perfectly beautiful woman, but 
not at alla goddess. The “ Day’ and “ Night” by the same great ar- 
tist, he tells us, were made for Agar Ellis, who tranferred his pur- 
chase to the Duke. 

His Grace abounded in Jotes connected with his pictures, statues, 
books, and curiosities. Of the fine full length, at Chatsworth, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, of George IV., he was wont to relate that it was the 
eecond picture by Sir Thomas of the King; that the first was given to 
the Marchioness Conyngham ; and the second, bis own, was actually sent 
by the King to Rome as a present to Cardinal Consalvi. The King, said 
the deceased Duke, gave it to me in his usual characteristic manner. 
“ Hart, will you do me a favour?” “ What isit, Sir?” “I wish you 
to be on the commission for rebuilding Windsor Castle.” Hart respect- 
fully declined ; and, being in opposition to his Majesty’s Ministers, said 
he had better not. “ Well, Hart,’ added the King, “ you have refused 
me that, will you do me another favour? Will you accept my picture 
by Lawrence ?” , 

He was not all praise. Of Landseer’s “ Bolton Abbey in tae Olden 
Time”’—a picture painted expressly for him—he says, “ Landseer’s ‘ Bol- 
ton Abbey’ might be any other abbey ; its immense success as a paint- 
ing reconciled me to bis not having made it what I gave bim a commis- 
sion for—namely, a representation of the place ; he went there and saw, 
and admired, and everybody was satisfied, except old Reverend Carr, 
who thought it a take in. Landseer got Augustus Callcott to sit for the 
Abbot's head.” Of Hayter’s “ Mrs. Norton,” also at Chatsworth, and 
engraved, the Duke observes ,—“ Hayter has failed in catching anything 
at all like the beauty and brilliant charm of Mrs, Norton’s features 
and countenance.”’—Lon. Jl. News, Jan. 23. 











Her Masesty; Miss Pyxye ; Mr. Rosson.—The second of the festival 

rformances in honour of the nuptials of the Princess Royal with the 

rince Frederick William of Prussia took place last night, and was a far 
more brilliant affair than the first. The amusements comprised an opera 
and a farce, Mr. Balfe’s “ Rose of Castille,” and Mr. Selby’s farce, 
“ Boots at the Swan.” 

There was no inte@uption to the opera on her Majesty’s arrival. The 
whole a 7 were permitted to take their places just 
pr any ord! my! indivi : 8, Me oy a. — ony — (so 
seldom gran to persons in their eleva position) of enjoying 
formances unmolested to the very end. The taste thas Exhibited 
by the audience cannot be too highly commended. 

The execution of the “ Rose of Castille” was, on the whole, highly ef- 
ficient. A capital orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, 
gave full effect to the overture and all the instrumental accompaniments, 
while a well-selected chorus proved of equal advantage to the finales and 
other concerted pieces, It will be seen from the above that the cast, 
with one exception—Mr. F Glover assuming the part of Don 
Pedro, in lieu of Mr. Weiss—was the same as at the Lyceum Theatre. 

The wonderfully finished singing of Miss Louisa Pyne a to be 
pmnee | appreciated by the Royal y, no less than the house 
generally ; and this was not su ng, since among the former were 
several musical connoisseurs of nowledged eminence—at the head of 
whom might be cited without any impropriety the Queen of England 
herself. In the rapturous encore bestowed upon the ballad of “ the Con- 
vent Cell’’—which Miss L. Pyne sang more exquisitely than ever—her 
Majesty, if we may judge from appearances, heartily concurred ; and 
many other points of the opera—the laughing trio, so characteristically 
Spanish, and the scene in which Miss Pyne alternately puts on the sim- 
plicity of a peasant and the regal demeanour of a queen, among the 
rest—see to win her hearty ,—o and that of her whole party. A 
second encore was awarded to Mr. Harrison in the sentimenta! ballad, 
“ Since love dwells not in thee.” The other ladies and gentlemen exerted 
themselves strenuously to do honour to the occasion ; and we may single 
out Mr. Honey's quaint Don Florio, and Miss Susan Pyne’s lively im- 
personation of Douna Carmen, the Queen's confidant, as having ehtcited 

ticular satisfacti The tion thus accorded to the “ Rose of 
astile’’ by so exceptional an audience augurs favourably for the success 
of another work by the same (the “ Bohemian Girl’’), which 
is about to be produced in an Italian dress, for Madlle. Piccolomini and 
Signor Ginglini. Se 

At the end of the opera Her Majesty gave the signal for retiring, and 
the Royal box was nearly empty when the curtain rose again, and the 
familiar strains of the national hymn announced the especially loyal de- 
monstration of the night. The national hymn, with the cherished object 
it apostrophises so close at hand, and yet not visible, would have been 
robbed of half ite significance and charm. But the Qaeen would not 
check the devotion of her liege subjects, and her speedy return to the 
front of the box, almost unaccompanied, testified to the fact that some 
misunderstanding must have _— the threatened, but, happily, unac- 
complished disappointment. re-appearance of her Majesty acted 
like electricity on the house ; bursts o! 
every side, and were acknowledied by the illustrious lady with graceful 
and repeated salutations. Mr. H gave the solo verses of the an- 
them with energetic expression, vow after vow being echoed and re- 
echoed by the audience with spontaneous enthusiasm. A more ifi- 
cent scene was never witnessed, nor was ever an ebullition of loyalty 
more genuine, unanimous, and imposing. 

The re party then retired, and after a short interval the band com- 
menced playing Hérold’s brilliant overture to “Zampa.” The Queen 
and her guests returning, however, sooner than anticipated, the overture 
was interrupted, the air of the national anthem substituted, and the cur- 
tain rose for the farce. 

The impression produced npon the occupants of the Queen’s box, in- 
cluding her Majesty herself, by the inimitable drollery of Mr. Robson, as 
Tech Lerwig, the deaf “ boots,” baffles description. ¢ roars of laugh- 
ter that proceeded from the house, at each diverting stroke of humour, 
could hardly have been more cheering to the actor than the less vehe- 
mently expressed, but not a bit less 1 and unconstrained hilarity of 
her Majesty and her distinguished circle of relatives and friends. The 
whole party remained until the curtain fell, and, on rising to de: the 
Queen was once more loudly cheered by the audience—one of most 
brilliant ever assembled wi the walls of her Majesty’s Theatre.—Lon- 
don paper, Jan. 22. —- 

Racuet ; How Sue was Burren ; Her Fortoxe.—The faneral of Mdlle. 
Rachel took on Monday. At eleven o'clock a large crowd attended 
at the Place-Royale, where the deceased resided. The remains arrived 
in Paris on Saturday night, and were, in conformity with the Hebrew 
ritual, watehed by two women, who recited prayers by the side of the 
coffia. At twelve o’clock the body was deposited in a hearse drawn by 
six horses ; coffin was covered with a white pall sprinkled with silver 
stars, and on it a crown of immortelles. The Grand Rabbi of the Jewish 
Coasistory of Paris, dressed in a black gown, or sowane, with a cincture 
of the same colour, walked immediately after the hearse. 
mourners were the father, the brother, and the two sons of Mdlle. Rachel. 
The cortége, consisting of sixteen considerable number of 








tumultaous cheerin, from 








mourning, and a 
private , moved on to the Jewish burial-ground, which is at the 
extreme ead of Pere la Chaise, by the Place-Royale, the Rue Bas du Mule, 


The chief / and a-balf to two 


and 
then a prayer in French. Speeches were made by MM. Jules Janin, 


and | Bataille, and Maquet. The family of the deceased then threw handfals 
th | of earth on the coffin—the grave was filled up, and all was over. The 


crowd was immense, and several detachments of cavalry were on the spot 
to keep order. 

A correspondent of the Indépendence Belge gives the information that the 
fortune left by Mdlle. Rachel will amount to 1,200,000f., without count? 
ing her jewels, which are of great value. This fortune is divided in half, 
between her family, ascendant and descendant, with the —— ofa 
be Sed 6000f. to her sister Sarab, and an annual pension of to her 
maid Rose. There should be also about 300,009f. on her own life, with 
reversions on her children, but it is not kaown if the proper forms have 


been re; a, complied with. It is supposed, in fact, that the death of 
Malle. Rachel will in one way or other give rise to a lawsuit.—London 
paper, Jan. 14. 





Love’s Loperes.—But St. James’s Palace is not the only Royal resi- 
dence where great alterations and improvements have been effected con- 
sequent on the Royal marriage. The suite of apartments destined for 
the Prince and Princess at Windsor Castle present a per‘ect imeo of 

latial luxury, without sacrificing the ease and comfort which are more 

ighly prized than a mere excess of adornment by all persons of good 
taste. The rooms, six in number, are situate in the Lancaster Tower 
and its immediate vicinity. The principal apartment is over St. George’s 
Gateway, and commands that most charming of all rural prospects— 
the ‘“‘ Long Walk.” All the suite have been newly furnished in the most 
exquisite taste, the style being an adaptation of the period of Louis XVL 
to the more substantial furniture appropriate to a castellated residence. 
The prevailing colour of the decorations is crimson and white Bp’ a 
gold nd. The walls of the principal apartments are decorated with 
bridal festoons, composed of a combination of the blue coraflower of 
Prussia with the red rose of England. These garlands preserve an ap- 
propriate nationality by the occasional introduction of shamrocks and 
thistles in agreeable variety. The pictorial decoration of the rooms is 
almost exclusively confined to pictures — Prussian history, from 
the era of Frederick the Great to the present ; and every apartment 
contains choice specimens of china, chiefly productions of the highest 
German art. In two of the rooms are displayed a few of the superb pre- 
sents offered to the Princess Royal by various members of our aristo- 
cracy, and among them some wonderful specimens of embroidery and 
ornamental work. A charming effect is produced in one of the rooms in 
the Lancaster Tower by the ingenious adaptation of an oaken bookcase to 
an angle of the apartment overlooking the town of Windsor. The win- 
dow is blocked up by the bookcase ; but in the centre of the latter is a 
small glazed aperture, through which is obtained a beautiful peep of the 
bustle and excitement always prevailing in the lee 3 borough, while 
from the opposite window the eye rests on the unbroken expanse of syl- 
van scenery formed by Windsor Great Park. The contrast of the busy 
hum of town life, seen as it were through a yey with the quie- 
tude and calm of the forest scenery on the other side, is exceedingly no- 
vel and interesting. The ornamental ceilings of all the rooms have been 
retouched, and ric ts laid down. The orange blossom upon green 
leaves has been adapted to some of the rooms, in the principal sa- 
loon the pattern is composed of the English rose for the ceotre, with a 
Gothic border from the design of the late Mr. Pugin. The whole suite 
of rooms open into the great corridor of the Castle, world-famous for its 
assemblage of works of art, collected throughout the reigns of the 
Georges, and largely increased by her present Majesty and the Prince 
Consort ; and immediately opposite to the door of the sitting-room hangs 
the celebrated engraved picture of the marriage of the Queen.—London 
paper, Jan. 23. 


A Love or 4 Warprope.—The Princess Royal’s trousseau is now com- 
pleted. It is composed of every kind of article required for the ward- 
robe of a Princess—silks, velvets, satins, lace, India shawls, India staffs, 
&c. In order to extend as widely as possible the orders for materials 
Somer upon this occasion, purchases of the diff articles ired 

ave been made at various establishments. Some of the most distin- 
guished dressmakers and milliners in London and Paris have prepared 
the dresses, bonnets, and other articles of millinery. The simpler and 
leas artistic work has been given to several sem 








ler 

pstresses, and the chil- 
dren in the Royal schools at Windsor have been largely employed. A 
society formed during the Crimean war for the employment of the wives 
of the soldiers of the Guards also received a considerable order for plain 
work from her Majesty. The bridal dress is of Honiton lace, has 
been manufactured by Mrs. David, from a design of Miss Janet Fife, a 
pupil of the Government Department of Science and Art.—Jbid. 





Batt Dresses or Royatty.—The Queen wore a dress of white tulle 
over white glace silk, the upper skirt figured tulle trimmed with 
blonde. The dress trimmed with large heartsease ornamented with 
diamonds, The Queen’s head-dress was formed of a wreath of heartsease, 
and ornamented with diamonds to correspond with the dress. 

The Princess Royal wore a dress of India muslin, white spotted with 
gold, looped up with bouquets of white roses and variegated leaves. The 
Princess wore round her head a wreath of the same flowers and leaves. 
The ornaments were diamonds. 

The Princess of Prussia wore a dress of white satin trimmed with puff- 
ings of tulle and silver lace, and bouquets of bright-coloured flowers. 
Her Royal Highness’s head-dress was composed of velvet with diamonds 
and flowers to match the dress. A diamond and emerald necklace. 

The Duchess of Cambridge wore a white silk dress, richly trimmed with 
white lace and bouillonnes of tulle. Her Royal Highness’s head-dress was 
formed of a diamond tiara and lilac feather. A diamond and emerald 
necklace and stomacher to match. 

The Princess Mary’ of Cambridge wore a dress with bouffants of tulle 
over white silk, trimmed with blonde and white satin ribbon, ornamented 
with banches of lilies of the valley and, Sag with rich fringe lilies of 
the valley and grass on the upper skirt. The stomacher, diamonds and 
emeralds. The Princess wore a rosette of green velvet with diamond or- 
naments on one side of her head, and lilies of the valley on the other side ; 
an emerald necklace. 

The Duchess of Saxe-Coburg wore a dress of white tulle trimmed with 
silver fringe and ornamented with bouquets of blue flowers. Her — 
Highness wore round her head a wreath of blue flowers studded with 
monds.— Account of the Queen’s State Ball, Jan. 20, 





Expioratiox or THE Paracvay.—The exploration of the P: y, 
commenced four years since by the government, is to be prosecuted dar- 
ing the coming summer with every t of ultimate success, Under 
Capt. Thomas T. Page, in command of the Steamer Water - Witch, a recon- 
noisance was made of nearly fourteen hundred miles of the river, mak- 
ing a rough chart es they went. with compass, bearings and soundings. 
The uncertain troubles of the country, however, (it was during the Rosas 
wars,) detained the party at Buenos Ayres for the protection of Ameri- 
can property, causing the waste of nearly an entire year, while the sub- 
sequent progress of the survey was cut short when in successful | 
by some diplomatic blundering. All in all, the party far less 
than was to have been expected from the time and outlay 

Since then, these troubles have been arranged ; we have fall permis- 
sion to ascend the Perageny cat the Parana to their head-waters, some 
three thousand miles, and their labour will be facilitated by the use of a 
steamer, the Argentina, which has been built for the special of 


iv ti . ‘ 
Bie aren, ne greccial little oreft, drowing bat cighteon inches 
ggested by Sa the 


The 
Joboston, lieutenants, Y.S. Dungan, passed assistant surgeon, and others, 
—Ev. Post, Feb. 10. 


Tue Paggace or Barrish Troors taroves Ecrpt.—The ng 
troops through Egypt is stated to be matter of perfect ease and com- 
fort. After leaving the vessel in Alexandria harbour, the are 


in large lighters towed by a steam-tug to the railway terminus 
TGekerrl Tien the enter the and proceed to Kafir El Aish 
—the station at the Nile, about forty-live miles. Here a mess is pro- 
officers and a meal for i 


change engines, and after about a quarter of an hour resume 
nes, 
hey to No 12 station on the desert, the present 





distant from Saez twenty-five miles. Here they 
cup of coffee and a glass of grog ; and then commences 
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_————— 
to cavalry, for each man is now furnished with a donkey, on 
rey het) oh unmilitary animal the gallant officer and man 
orm the remainder of the overland route. The men are divided into 
quads of twenty-two in each and an officer, and ride (or at least are sup- 
to do so) in regular order, as if they were really cavalry ; but, 
considering the sort of charger on which they are mounted, it is some- 
what doubtful whether they keep in line or not. Arriving at Suez, they 
embark in the other vessel as soon as possible ; and the time occupied 
from leaving one ship to getting on board the other, distant 220 miles, 
js generally twenty-four hours. Up to the 4th January 2400 men had 
through. The men do not wear their regimen going across, 
t what is a much more comfortable costume—viz., their canvas jum- 
pers, caps with white covers, and their kaa 





Noruwsc New cnper tur Sun.—Our readers remember the surpris- 
ing and awful discovery of the Record, that the launching of the Leviathan 
had failed because the name given her signified a LC eyny not to be 
named to ears polite. No one will suspect the writer in the Record of 
having read anything so naughty as the Devil's Law Case. However, in 
that play (Act ii. Se. 3) occurs the following dialogue between Ariosto 
and io, @ trader who has just had three ships wrecked :— 

Ario, Come, come, come, 
You gave those ships most strange, most dreadful, 
And unfortunate names ; I never look’d they'd prosper. 
Rom. Is there any ill-omen in giving names to ships? 
Ario. Did not call one ee ee 
Another The Scourge of the Sea, the third 
Ver right, si , 
Rom. sir, 
Ario. Very devilish names, 
All three of them ; and surely I think . 
They were curs’d in their very cradles—I do mean 
When they were upon their stocks. 
Rom. Come, you are superstitious ; 
I'll give you my opinion, and ‘tis serious. 
Romelio’s opinion is, in effect, that the ships had bad luck because there 
were not present at their launching a ient number of that class of 
unfortunate husbands whose domestic wrongs were the topic of discus- 
sion in connexion with the Divorce Act, and whose “ headsel,” he says, 
is prayed for i’ the city.”—Review of Dyce’s Webster. 


Oxsepiexce.—We don't know by ponies of ideas could have put 
a story about bling into our he ut— 

“ He gave eohatewens,” says one of Sir Walter Scott’s boys, and 
told me not to gamble it away at pitch and toss.” 

“ And you disobeyed him, of course,” returns the listener. 
“ Na, I didna disobeyed him. I gambled it away at neevy neevy nick 
nack.” 
Thus said the Times to Lord Clanricarde, apropos of certain disclo- 
sures in the Handcock case .— 

“ Let Lord Clanricarde leave these things — pee and he will do wisely 
to abstain from taking his seat among the peers of England.” 

** And you disobeyed the Times of course,” said Mr. Punch. 

“ No, I didn’t disobey it,” said the Marquis. “I took my seat among 
Her Majesty’s assembled Privy Council.” 








Tux Two Sermovrs.—The Duke of Somerset (a Seymour), commonly 
called the proud Duke, employed Seymour the painter to paint the por- 
traits of bis horses at Petworth. One day at dinner, the duke filled his 
glass, and saying with a sneer— 

“ Cousin Seymour, your health,” drank it off. 

“ My lord,” said the artist, “I believe I have the honour of being re 
lated to your grace.” Ta 

The proud peer rose from the table, and ordered his steward to dismiss 
the presumptuous painter, and employ a humbler brother of the brush.— 
This was accordingly done ; but when the new painter caw the spirited 
works of his predecessor, he shook his head, retired, saying—* No 


The duke now condescended to recall his discarded cousin. “My 
lord,” was the answer of Seymour, “I will now prove to the world that 
I am of your blood—I won’t come !” 

Upon receiving this laconic reply, the duke sent his steward to demand 
8 former loan of £100. Seymour briefly rep 

grace ; he did so, but directed his letter, “ Opposite the trunk-ma- 
ker’s, Charing-Cross.”’ 

Enraged at this additional insult, the duke threw the letter into the 
eet tg it, and immediately ordered his steward to have him 


Bat , strack with an opportunity of evasion, carelessly ob- 
served, hades By hs to burn his letter, because it con- 
tained a bank-note of £100, and, fore, they were now quits.” 

A Wavt or rue Acr.—A novel but admirable scheme has been pro- 
jected in London. A “Playground Society” has been started, under 
very distinguished The object of the society is briefly de- 
fined to be the “ providing play nds for poor children in populous 
places.” The ap eee also Says :—*“ The streets of London, and of 
other large towns throughout the kingdom, are said to furnish victims 
for every variety of temptation ; and the experience of daily life will 

vidence how great are the age | evils which arise to the children of 
our poor, from the necessity which now exists for their playing in 
crowded thoroughfares, and play they must—somewhere. The want of 

blic playgrounds has long been felt. This movement arose with a 
po clergyman, whose dense parish induced him to seek, in June, 
1857, for the formation of an association to effect so desirable an object. 
The committee feel assured that, for the sake of society at large, as well 
as for that of the thousands of children whose interests, both bodily and 
spiritually are concerned, the public will come forward to aid them libe - 
rally in 
don. 


efforts to achieve a great public good.—Bell’s Life in Lon- 


Yacut Borpme.—Mr. Editor : In your last number (in Aljion of last 
week) there is a short and, at the same time, comprehensive letter 
on the yachting season just past. Your correspondent appears sur- 
prised that the “ old flyers” keep up their character, and that of late 
years no pre-eminently fast yacht has made her appearance. This is, | 
conceive, no reflection on the established yacht builders of the day ; but 
arises simply from the fact that the science of the resistance of fluids, as 
at present understood, and applied to shipbuilding has been fully carried 
out. Length, narrowness of beam, and great depth, so as to make the 
sides of vessel as vertical as possible, trom the rabbet of keel to the water 
line, are elements of extreme speed. The very opposite—great beam, 
small draft of water, and rising angular sides, with the dividing lines 
cutting the timbers at right angles—also produce it. Concave lines are 
a mistake, except, perhaps, when long drawn out longitudinally close to 
the bow. Unless some new law in fluids is discovered, it is not likely 
bay | new phenomenon will be produced, and the Mosquito and Phan- 
tom will remain conspicuous. The former is, perhaps, the best designed 
ag ever built, and the latter the best of her class. Yours, 
’ 


Jvupicrat Catmyess anp Serr Arpreciation.—Sir William Maale, 
the singularly able and eccentric man, lately on the Bench, is gone. 
His tenure of life had been for many years known, at least to himself, 
to be doubtful, and the calmness with which he was accustomed to 
survey its close was illustrated in the mode in which he once passed 
sentence of death on acriminal. The latter indulged in unmanly howl- 
ings, and prayers for a “ long day,” to which the Judge ied by 
a ess utterance of the fatal words (Maule was not given to be 
“ ly affected” on such occasions) with the remark that the prisoner 
was t to appear before the bar of Heaven, “ where, in all human like- 
lihood, if I myself do not go before you, I shall not be long after you.” 
Judge Maule’s — was most extraordinary, so, it may be , was 
his contempt for who were less able. It is needless to remind any 
fae ae process by which he was once found, as he declared, bring- 
ing “ 


about to sit. 

TUNNEL UypER THe Srrarrs.—At a meeting of the Glasgow Philoso- 
phical Society held on Wednesday evening last, Mr. Young, (one of the 
members) read a paper on a new method of making tunnels under water, 
Oe aes wae omen Sa ands 


down to the level” of two other Judges with whom he was 





of the sea 


ocean, 


sociation Sy qiiesting all the treasures now ly’ 


he thinks will enable buman beings te breathe as freely at the bottom 


as on the surface of the earth. ioe to form an as- 


ng at the bottom of the 


mates at about £800,000,000 sterling the harvest of trea- 


sure to be gleaned on the route between England and India only. 
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PROBLEM No. 476, sy S. Loyp. 

















thanks for 
again over 


have so much improved in 


WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate, in three moves. 





So.vtion To Prosiem No. 475. 
White. 
1. Gio K BT ch. I 
2 P to K 8 becomes Kt, checkmate. 





the Problems you sent us. It gives us much 
the board.—~J. 


Black. 
B takes Q. 


To CorresPonDents.—R. F. The Consultation Game, to ae allude, 
is not yet concluded ; it will probably oon the Players who 

pone | (fa next. Soundness rather 

ture in t 


uct it, the 


brilliancy is the principal fea- 
je, and in all likelihood the result will be a draw.——S. L. Many 


pleasure to find you 


Ly ye We shall be pleased to meet you 





ppeles was a contemp of 
donnais. It was he who prepared him for his grand Match with Macdonne 


La Boar- 
lL. 





favour. 


ng it as @ pure 


e a 
be dressed in a first class style. 
FreLD Patent Srarce is the - kind used in the Royal Laundry, an 
have much pleasure in recommend 
sure to give satisfaction. If our lady readers would impart a clear v1 
beautiful glaze to their clothes, let them use this celebra the 
will be ready to add their 


As Brrrary’s Nosie Queen Occurres a Higu Place Amonest SovEeREIGNs, 
Her Majesty's Laundry may be considered the beau i 
is necessary that laces 


where it 


we 
and good article which is 


ited starch, ani y 


testimony to that of thousands around them in its 





OVERN 
and French, is desirous of fo 
a private family or 


SS.—A Yi 


Lady, accustomed to Tuition in English 
ng au engagement as Resident, or Daily Governess, in 
School. Satistactory reference given. Advertiser would! 

tion to travel.—Address W. M., 113 Lawrence-street, Brooklyn. 


have uo objec- 





ERMAN 
G the City of New York. is desirous of 
strongly recommended 


AND FRENCH LESSONS.—A German Lady; resident in 


giving lessons in French and 


by the Editor of the Albion. Address at this Office. 





AUTOGRAPHS: AUTOGRAPHS !—Now 
being the most complete coliection 
lied that he would write to | three 


hb Letters. 





HARLES B. NORTO 
Agent 


, NORTON’S CATA- 


ete., relative to America, 


offered for sale. Also Nortons Catalogue of v 
“cataloguea will be mailed to any addres, om recelpt of 


for Libraries, New-York. 





Losses paid during the same period, 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses, .... 


The Company have the following Assets, viz. : 
Reds Se Sahel Bow York and of New York City Bankg; and other Stocks, 


fieates of profi's to the holders 
day the Second day of Feb: 
reserving 


they have further resolved that fifty per 


Office of the Atlantic Mutual 


New Teun daneane sieetban 7} 











Tp Seater tre ee Sh cares Se Conver, stat Go Svots 
Premiums oa Policion aot marked off Ist Jasuary, ISG). corres s-seees Las a8 
Total amount of Marine Premiums,.............. sicdeveiartacseuied> tape eeecent 5,120,972 43 
No Policies have Seve issued upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon 

Premiums Marked Of from Ist January, 1857, to 3st December, 1857,.......... 3,942,812 63 






522) 111 04 


Total Amount of Assets, ..........ssesevees+sseeseeereseoes 
The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay an interest of six per cent. on the ou! 
thereof, or 


next. 
ONE MILLION SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSA 
cent. of the outstanding 


their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 


ND DOLLARS of profits, 
of the Company, 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
Ff. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tallors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
EING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER Li SUTED PREMInes 
¥ 2 1G > PREMISES THAN 
whic for Bike xwee, FAMLETY and EXTEN te ‘inegalled. — 
aS THREW FOR atin hee eng Sen TONING BOTAN 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
Masvracrurgers’ Acents, Lonpox, 
HY steamers sailing vessels, throughout the season, every desirable novelty for GENTLE- 


and 
E£N’S DRESS, and will be found, w inspection, for STYL. UALITY 
best house for ECONOMY im the United Staves. ati a 


$600,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
TO BE 8OLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 

N view of the Gnancial ic and of the fact that it ma: ti 

have concluded to close out our IMMENSE STOCK ata GREAT SACRIFICN, a chee 
It consists of ¢ assorimenis of every description of FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 
Man ured with great taste from goods either of our own im ations or getting up, Bum- 
bering Coats, Pants, Vests, s, &c., nearly 100,000 GARMENTS | 

ALSO, A SUPERS STOCK OF 

FURNISHING GOODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 
Shirts, Robes, Shawls, &c., of our own Manufacture or Importation. 


This is the est Stock of Fashionable and Seasonable Clothing ishing Goods ever 
offered in owe and at Lower Pri are 


ces. 

We offer also a of very Low Priced Clothing for Southern and Western Trade, 
which we will close ont to dealers ve heavy: cen e UNDER CUsT | we 
MERCHANT TAILORING STOCK | CURE DEPARTMENT) AT THE SAME GREAT 
FOR CASH. Our Whelesale will wn open for the selection of all 
wanting single Garments or by the Cyay & 

B@ The Bills of all selvent Banks in this and surrounding States taken at 
D. DEVLIN & O©O., 258, 259 and 260 way, (Cor. 


EARLY SPRING DRY GOODS. 
GREAT ASSIGNEES’ SALE 
AT NO. 415 BROADWAY, CORNER OF LISPENARD STRERT 
THE ENTIRE SPRING AND SUMMER STOCK O8 
G. B. WILLIAMS & CO., 
(FORMERLY at KO. 767 BROADWaY,] 
And removed to the first-named address, for the greater convenience of sale. 
RICH PRINTED JACONETS. 
LAWNS AND ORGANDIES, 
PRINTED BAREGES AND ROBES, 
NEW SPRING BILK 
DELAINES, MUSLINS AND CALICOES, 


TABLE AND OTHE . 
EMBROIDERIES, LACE GOODS AND HUSIERY. oe 


Consisting chiefly of Importations intended for the ensuing Spring. and which, on account of 
late disastrous times, must bow be forced 
ToA ik and Pe ptory Sale, by Order of the Assignees. 
TERMS—CASH ONLY. 
Sale now on. Store opened at 10 and to close at 6 o'clock. 
SPRING CARPETS FOR 1858. 
Was Bsteaans AT REDUCED PRICES. ALL GOODS AT RETAIL FOR CASH 


iy. 
Velvet Carpets, from.................+ $1 25....to....$1 62 r yard 
Tapest: es Sd o(baabeewet bu) to Ligne 





‘arr en-Bt.) 











7 10@...to. tne 
to.... 8 





: . 
en, Venetians, Rugs, Druggets, Table and Piano Covers, Mats, &c., all at low 
cen, 
Pavill ot in April to new stores now erecting, 275 Canal Street, through to 31 Howard 


Street, feet East of Broadwey. 
GRO. E. L. HYATT, Nos, 444 and 446 Pearl Street, New York. 


GLENFPIBLD PATENT STARCH, 
Used in Queen Victoria’s La '. 





The Ladies are respectfully informed that this Starca is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN QUEEN VICTORIA’S LAUNDRY, 


And Hor Majesty's Lennérozs ange, at ab h she has tried Rice, and other Pow - 
der Biarches, she has none of oye eae which is 
Tas Fuvest Stance Suz Even Usep. 


Sold by all Grocers and Druggists throughout the Union. 


respectable 
ROBERT HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, New York, Sole Agent for the United States. 


FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 
DR. KANE, AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Of the best workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, made by 
W, F. G 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Guanp & Evizaseru Sts., New Yor. 


Specimens may be seen at the Albion office, where orders may be hich 
prompt wicnded to and fairly executed. rans from de olay ah eee 


NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & HANDS. 


ELPHO’S A LEG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL EL. 
Joints ( ‘6th, 1857). bp teed nig ty yf 
rotlon or clot (never before suncesat ull imfiated). This side motion 
elastic life-like feeling peculiarly grateful and p' to the wearer, besides 
et one Soe. Se Enh ait iu ada 
Marino, SELPHO'S PATENT ARTIFICIAL HAND, 80 


A 
can open and shut the fingers, write, &c. Call 











or 
WM. SELPHO, 2% Spring Street, N. Y¥. 





OF THE ASTOR HOUSE ARE PECTFULL UESTED 
HE PATRONS ARE RES: YR 
Five noties of their intended visits Guring the approaching basic mete se 


C, A. STETSON. 





THE LAFARGE HOUSE. 


The undersigned, having leased the above Hotel from the 14th iust., would respectfully in 
form its fermer patrons and the public that his whole time will be devoted to the welfare of 


HENRY WHEELER. 

















The power and extent of hie enpecetinn, wee ee a deserving ob; are daily 
and nightly exhibited st ihe GREA AMERICAN GIFT STORE, No. de bronaway, 
where Books are accompanied by splendid Presents. Catalog: Address 


A. RANNY, Agent. 














of issue paid to the holders thereof, or their legal soa 
po oy tok ya t tt CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, COUGHS, 
on cease. cance: wo 
the extent paid. si - CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, AND ALL DISEASES ARISING FROM A 
They have also declared a dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. on the net earned premiums SCROFULOUS GR IMPOVEEISHED STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
Jaana Hegeman, Clark & Co.’s Genuine Cod Liver O11 
profits of the Com iy, ascert from the Ist July, 1842, to the Ist day of Heo ctaed the test of over ton years eupertence, 0nd to eocemmented by all the see) autem 
Jannary, 1857, for which Certificates were iss: BMOUNE WO... . eee eecceeeneee 96,619,220 | physicians as the most valuable remedy in use. Dr. Wittiama, the celebrated p! of 
Additional profits from 1st January, 1857, to lst January, 1858,.........-..00.c0006 1,088,200 ae. Lom — ho notes g its effect are pa eneee, . at, 
Total Profits for 1544 years..........+-cescereseeceeceseeee 7,657,420 | comes worthless or injurious when adulterated. See that the label has the eagie and mortar, 
The certificates issued previous to 1856 have been redeemed by Cash,............. 5, 464,190 | and the signature over the cork Cryo am nano, 
Net Earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist January, 1858.............++++ $2,195,230 Nos. 165, 273, 611, and 7: Broadway, New York. 
By order of the Board, W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
rrostees. RINKERS 
John D. iow, Gates Dennis, Caleb Resstow, D bat ay 
Henry Coit, Leonardo 8 Suarez, Joseph Gail Jr. States, persons 
Wm. ©. Pickersgill, Leroy M. Wiley, Wm. H. H. Moore, water, &c., whereas 
ae Pekka ny Pe 
‘m. 8. Wetmore, . . Hen urgy, 
Charles H. Russell, ua J. Henry, ‘ornelige Grisvell, edect of them being entirely different from that of the 
Lowell Holbrook, Geo. U. Hobson, H O. Brewer, eae ping 
R C. Goodhue, Da Lane, yw the 
P. A. Hargous, Bry Edward R. Bell, pane a JL 
Meyer oor... Wm. 8 is, Jr. prod: by saline ce 
Edward H. Nilan, Meory K. ert, B. J. How oan oF ta The pay agh ede uy be! 
Fills 4 “ has built m of et some bave conf 
paahipaall Wile E Doles soy PRM Si, | SEAS rate cha hata orate rte Re agecny er ett 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. ; worthless articles upon the public on the strength of the obtained by the Congress 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. Spring, in o veries of years. ee Pe ee ee re eae 
from their use, they in future refuse the genuine Conoxess Water, supposing that have 
CAN THE LEVIATHAN BE LAUNCHED? aiready tried it Safe taco gearvoe of a genuipenas tat ves ad pone 
Says Jonathan—"“ You folks may talk bearing our names, as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterf 
— ee d the purpose of them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or 
RL ae Saness. Waiter ; bay only of those you can rely on—Concness Water none oiber—and be 
N —_ poeanty that the cork is branded, as is the cork of every bottle of genuine Concneas Waren, vis: 
o doubt she isascreamer. Concress Water—©. & W.”—4f without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counter- 
Dut ey can’t eee Ber eeeds Oe fen feit. As to the compounds called Saratoga powders, Saratoga salts, 4c., are ot euly 
eunen wae the virtues of the 
Taco what's the ue beneath ibe oun, isa Fs np ifr Soncoam Wt subcally we bre te thro 
Ne meld paren me: ~~ «ll Seldbrated chemist, ir Humphrey Davy, as follows :—‘' It is impossible to recombine the in- 
Thay went 0 power of might and susie, gredients so as \o make an article of equal quality, the effects of which will be the same as the 
Lat aS batural water.” On writing us, we will sead you list of prices, sizes and es ; and by 
SE ee from us direct, drafts for the amount ordered, you can have {i safely for- 
or be, of ail the men that I'know, ar ene oS Cae Soa GI yy genuine Concusss Was 
Is fitted best to move it; Tex only, of and lo examine the lettering feet Wes Ware 
by en Congress Spring, Sarstogs Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City, 
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E SNEEZE, A SLIGHT, THIN, SHARP, IGHOROUS MATTER COMES FROM 
ws we heaviness of the head, of the chest, some 
and a little in the of 
of facts, or 
we 
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fi 
ai 
te 
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Hil 








ere started tly met " p 
by the in tocar onan a a one of which was promptly Pome OF eraer SORT tan al Mae Dace Soathe aon ond ramen, Tn Siu it eyo al eal Get oly, a brah, isa of sie te 
ona : 0s t ’ bave nevus Pilis where they can be easily bnld bold ox. 2 
Tremenoous Ipza.—A member Académie des Sciences post NOTICE — Mails ALIFO! South Pacifie office, Brandreth building. Seid No. 196 Bowery, No. 241 Hudson- 
Pain who is also an eae 3 pone By Se Lace an apparatus —< eppto to oF fpe wast, will clove ot thle Oe on SATURDAY, the oman 82 Diviaco-strect No. 4s tlowsiss-clreet, corner of Lewis ; and No. 175 Paltoa. 
February, ‘clock, . . WLER, OS LMABIOr treet, Brooklyn. 
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. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


G 4 REDUCED IN PRI CE. 

WILLMOTT’S POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION. 

Printed on superfine Ay tinted paper, small 4to, superbly bound cloth, 

post-sne, formerly LLARS, or in morocco, full gilt or antique, Six 


itedges. Four 
Dollars, formerly 


HE POETS or THE NINETEENTH CENTURY—Selected and Edited pd the Rev. 
Ross. Aaw Wriumorr. With One Hundred ilnetrations by Everett Millais, o a ai 
¥. R. Pickersgill, Joho Gilbert, Birket Poster, and Wi'liam Harvey, T. Da iat, Ht. Wee, 
Hughes. K. Dances, J. &. Clayton, J. Godwin, J. D. Harding. G. Dodgson, Bro w 
I. Leiteh, EB. A. Goodall, and numerous other artists. Engraved most slaboraialy t by the 

Brothers Dalziel. 

Any of the above artists, seeing the feeble and inferior copies presented to the public by 

might well exclaim with Iago, 

“Who steals my purse mente we i but he =the Sieben, from me my GOOD Name robs me of 

What which 1 not enriches him, and makes me poor 
a Retai, b, GEORGE titi LEDGE 4 CO., and all Booksellers. 
or ile, Waneanle ae . K. BALDWIN, Agent, 18 Beekman Street 

N . Copies of the above, betel # acked, wil! be sent by mail or express, oa receipt of 

Four Dowsas for the cloth copies, or Bix Dotsars for those in morocco. 


PORTRAITS OF MY MARRIED FRIENDS. 
JOST PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
A New Edition (First Edit.on being exhausted) of 
IRTRAITS OF MY MARRIED FRIENDS; On, A PEEP INTO HY MEN’S KING- 
DOM. By Uncle Ben. 1 vol. 12mo, with Beven Illustrations, $1 25, Gilt edges, $1 75. 
Exreacts or Reviews axp Notices sy tue Press. 
ante is a freshness and glow in the style and a home interest that will secure the sympa- 
ory tr .. * Kate Kearney,”’ the longest tate, is a charming noveletie, with many 
elena pictores of character.—N. Y. Evening Expr 
work of a close and sagacious observer. “Tr consists of a series of pictures of 
uu life. They are drawn with ver: considerable dramatic power ; the style is unpre- 
tending fected—a very rare merii in these days—and the narrative is not strained to 
suit the moral, but in area? & ye 80 + eee as to justify the impression that the sketches 
made from life. —N. Evenin 
= ~~ of sketches of domes te ‘a apparently drawn from actaal observation. 
od by not a little acuteness of perception, and portray several interesting varieties a 
chpgecier wi with dell ty to nature and beauty of expression. —N. 
aad raita’ are well drawn, and will, doubtless, be sought for by “many. N.Y. Cow- 
it 
cra Bes le Ben has eoqsitted himself of the task with a good dealof cleverness. The style is ge 
nial ‘and pleasant. —/N. Times 
One or two of the fd. are —e pathette, and all are well written —N. ¥. Com. Ade. 
oe old bachelor has certain! @ & very entertaining book.—N. Vr. 
i il ere all life ‘ and —_ while the stories have @ most captivating fresh 
peas ond noy elty. — Pennsylvanian ( Phila 
poe vatame ¢ consists of a series of tales’ written with originality, vigour and grace.—Phila. 


The sketches in the veiume are very well ) mten, and will farnish amusement for a Win 

ter’s evening. — National Era ( Washin 
coess of Unis delightful volume ae LL wapnggetontes in these times. We do not 
wonder, for the beok is really a most ¢ “ Kate Kearney” evinces ability equal 
to the production of a first-class novel. — 
ey are spirited sketches of six family a naturally drawn.— Boston Daily Ade. 

Ase ron effort, and the first, we believe, submitted to the public by the author. itisa 
decided success. — Detroit A 

aay The Pubiishe ra will send a copy of the popular work by Mall, free of Postage, to any 
one withia 3,000 miles 4, wa | remit to them, by Mail or eiberwise, the price of the the Book. 
ea@~ FOR SALE BY hh BOOKSELLSES. .6@ 











DUFF'S NEW WORK ON BOOKE-KEEPING. 
222 pp., Reyal Octave. Harper's Enlarged Edition. Price, $1 50. 
Hits WORK I8 SANCTIONED BY THE Cc HAMBER OF COMMERCE OF NEW 
York as the | ay pow in use as a work of for the and for tho- 
roughly Seomting & science in School. Y S the Avy upon this su ros published in the coun- 
—- aa experienced merchant. It ts & text book in all the principal commer 
ols in the United Statas, and will be found worth of the attention Me business meo and 
schools througout Cao. since the introduction of the decimal currence 
RULED BLANKS upon fine extra size paper. $125 per set. With The Author's printed 
directions for teaching. Made by R. ©. Reoi, Anthony a6 Co. New York. 


©. 3. PRICK & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF 
ENGLISH BOOKS, CHOICE ENGRAVINGS & PAINTINGS 
NO, 33 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 

C J. PRICE & CO, invite the attention of the petite and Library Associations to their 
* facilities for the snperiaiien ¢ of betke to order. Contes yo their attention exclusively to 

¥ Books, they are enabled + aries —_ 
sats in London “con, Parle and Lipme, ‘all orders will be 


Orders transmitted 
Bogish Waesrened' books now on hand. Catalogues furnished 


CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 
WB ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 18 WOW FREPA 


taggin si't sr ses a eras “eons oe 
the and most 














the Government to aid ir. the construction of 
fertile in 


include variety of cli 
Soeme Sens Nebraes one Faraone! hase, Peers poaes 
alternating With beautiful prairies and —The climate is more healthy, 
Sap eee ea 
at erate alldiug’ Stave, of excelent ity alo 
viagra fo Sack Heb mould Prom*twe te ave tock “and pantie 
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vourable salty, f nore ce small 
» for 
comfortabielalepondence 0a ‘ew years,—Chicago is sow the gresteat 
world—and the 4 eee wales Jee protects & these 
transported to that market, make them much more profitable, at the prices asked, 
ore ene Serene. f -as the additional cost of transportation is a per- 
the Laster, must be by the producer, in the reduced price he re- 
Proce agent ede eni Seat Cosas eee | 
canto to tum cbosiele tiles in Fee Simple, free and clear of every in 
FROM $6 TO $90; INTEREST ONLYS PERCENT TWENTY 
an = yy gh ey po ha raired 401 wove a ait 
are 
cars, ao hs Wo have one-half the iaad under culuvaiion, at the end of tha 
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THOMAS ‘McMULLEN, 
WINE MERCHANT, 
44 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
Offers for Sale at the Lowest Ruling Prices, a Large and Select Stock of 
FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS. 
Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on Trent, England. 


DP, WALworrn, at 





- — 


at Law, 
ORES 





a —-—¥ 


les, etc., etc., prompily 


PIES RECHARGE Livy, New UrieaneVrofeonoe Bunisou is be Osersct Ry 


HENRY DUGUB. 








HILGER & CO, 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


MESSRS. CRUSE & FILS FRERES, BORDEAUX; and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 
GEL eo ON- od - — 


] asszortmen: 
BORDEAUX. ND RHENISH WINES 
Constantly on hapd. 
g@~ §.B.—Orders for direct importation executed promptly, and on liberal terms. 


AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO., 
AYE APPOINTED ME THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 








This pure WINE is made from GRAPES of Q soaEes quawity, grown in Missouri, 
On i eae ully e al i et ot on erior to the best Imported Cearsparne- 
Quarve vod Pints of the Rats CATAWBA,” and of the * CABINET,” in cases, 
for sale, in quantities to 
RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 
REMOVAL. 


B. BUNKER, Successor to 
BUN NEKER & oO. 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, 
HAS REMOVED TO 
19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACB, 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
VORESRS. 





ave CONSTANTLY ON HAND, "AxD 0 OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, pa ay by id Brandies, Rare Old Wi all the most approved 

bi endo of Gem ine) own MAX SUTAINE. ‘All the different varieties Claret 

an 

The Finest Depertptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


AB cho Givens bent of 5 ios, Senses, Coteupe, Segand, Quest On. Rardines, &c. 
ssortment of Uzovistens, ieateang Celebrated Buruxcton Haus, West- 
PYSOSHEN BUTTER fecelved | 
GOSHEN ie ply apt pn dy y- eng Om the most wed Dairies. All of 
Ad to all parts of Of the above places, and all the neigh- 





FINANCIAL. 


~ DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co, 


BA Rs, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 
isscs 
Clroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 





ew Yor, June 1 

DUNCAN SHERMAN # COS BUILDING. } 

We beg to announce that we have formed a Co-Partnership, ander the Name and Firm of 
A. N. LEWIS & THEODORE STOUT, 


For the transacting of a 
GENERAL BANEING BUSINESS. 


ree Jing nnd Selig AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE, MERCANTILE Pa- 
Pin = ch Bi of 8TOC! BON ae. 
‘ot DUNO N adh fone = the commencement of 
WHOM WE TAKE PLEASURE 


LX REFERRING, affords us 
So 


be te Orders for the Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and 
a FOREIGN akc ANGE 
Collections 3 the country upon the most favourable terms. 
INTEREST ALLOWED 


A. N. LEWIS. 
THEODORE STOUT. 
Tu addition to the above reference, we present, by permission, the following : 

4.7. President of the Bank of the 
Sguvee. Dev Republic. 


J 
Wratau Aston isa, New York. 
Kerr, 
Bitar Goutina Ra , Albany. 
-, Philadelphia. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE SRITISH PROVINCES. 

B's. AND Lay PAYABLE IN Le mage pol WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 

* North America has ‘or agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 
of any charge whatever. 








ane C4 Sills perclnesd ond caliecied tc Ragland, Ireland, Seotiend, 
BE FrOneee 8 NS AMO RICHARD BELL, 
FW GHAIN, ~” { No. 29 William Street, New York. 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N.Y. & CALIFORNIA & EXCHANGE CO, 
ISPATOH : 


* 

AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8- 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Sth and 20th of each month. 

Exchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 





2 ab 
ghout the Biate—eleo the cost coat of fenct rice of cattl of 
i ey other information—wil! De cheserully giv ry apphiention, 


in lish, French, or German, 
ATL Land Unppienener 
in [ilinods Cen. Railroad 
HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION 
WALL'S PATENT POWDER PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME 
jedals at the World's Fair, Vendo 15h the wae Pain hee 


a separate id the Wi 
‘ork, 1853, and are the Safes that were Medals at the ve London West's 











eae Rates are now admitted to be superior ‘or offered to the . 
seribers atm pp wy pe A pe these M ears p> iyytye- 
— sta Ay 5 icking the lec! raed to 

their -— mak: 
riag’s Pate Champion hay wih Hal's Pa out Powder-Proof rreenpeags 
ee 6 HERRING & a'So Gren et 16) 1S and 139 Water Street 
é .  Dunaieg Preet Safen, oul the securing ‘late, Jewelry and other valuables, 
HOOKS, FISHING ZACELE 
Undersigned reodives Ge VERS? PREMIUM for the above A World's 
constantly on hand a large el Stock of ARODS, Aavivicrat 
Balt, UT PLIERS. do, &e., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the libe- 
dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest exami. 
mating Bele Puree. euOMAR HBA seein) ~— 
M. B—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, schuowiodged by eapesionecs Fh. 
ermen to be the best Bau for Trolling ever invented. 





THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
AVING REDUCED THEIR PRI TO oO 
H coat of Salipecre, pi Bs] their well Sontenke Vo Ge GaneeD 


Mlsctrte, Indien, Blue ANo CANISTERY “S* Powder, 


peewee te aa and SHIPPING use, ising a full 
to ha 
Mandard of ineir POWDER, which has now enjoyed the 





of qua 





for more than 
the kind im the world. 
im this city, 
CHARLES P' N, 
Peete 


BYE soil Gere h camped tik 


Lites ts 





SETTER 
Coloured Taitial in the oe Oe | oo 


a Rog “aa reg tee Ra oA tg ag 


at 427 — hand 
CAm. mK aud emp ects Bee oan La stat ery, with w good stock of t=: 
= . B TATE PANNUS CORTU: D 


4 . MH. HASBROUC Ss io BOWNE HASBROUCK. 
ee A Non 7aigaat ts Beant <. «, Importers and 








4 











Hee are OINTMENT AND . ALLS —Kraptions, 

and Sores etimes ammatory 
re o.by haarious Niving. This ia ry iemsat nike st — Rreached and e ae ethal, taeuiahed 
pA. “ment, which, aided by the Pills as an ual remedy, never fails to coomiols 


Bo. a a No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by all druggists, at 25e., 63e., 





ANDs’ CARSAP ADT 4.A te this 


of the root ia all their 
ficacy ; accordirgly wel resorted to in cases of Sero: Saf 
Dyspepsia and general debility, with LO Seay ocean, Ss as it speedily Pp lies the 
—' restores to iG ues with bealibful impulses tbe 


and sold b 
Sass EAD nop SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New York. 


BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
CRARLESTON 


Issue Baw oF on the 

BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
in sums of One Fore, Gusting ond upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Excianp, Ins- 
Cano, ScoTLaND and W. 





BROWN, & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND WALES. 
we msvs yee a on Tas 
UNION BANK OF LO 

NATIONAL BaNk OF  RCORLAND, 

LFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
a ane oun @ ee 

Address 





TAYLOR BRoryEns, BANKERS, 
ALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





BREAD MADE BY PATENT MACHINERY, 
AND SOLD BY WEIGHT AT — 





HE Subscriber, Raving bese fer many yeten guano of the qren of the li- 
T cation of machinery to Do wanataetne & Breed ond at eennan both to spat 
decer anh coaininae, involved in ite eae sfaction er having t schieved 
‘an ullimate and 4 oie oes ublic a loaf which is 

Waren, tri beciaead bp oh “AND Mt MORE “NUTR ous 
than an: essen senile be Ah a 
1 bread ap ey +t coasequence of the saving effected by machi 
nery over manual r 

{ to cleanii i See ee . 4 
oa} beens _ Seed, cal och le ences, woes be incomparau: 

Sd. Tveoutains more nw ep att tee pes st om, eh oe 
mory oh en cater stage of Ge 

nutritive le of the flour, is "Fermuchton msg pee ter ‘etre. and 
wes: ia Cy AT con: 
tinuing the system indicated ir by circular ise, and af iis teal cc toleeion. 

=,  seuiabooimden atthe +4 Te, of four, reckoning the bbl. 
“*Xe an additional | inducement to pordiname, be poepene making the fillewing elowanees 
on bread, sold in quantity at one time, as 

On 100 Ibs. ot cent. 





On 300 lbs. bread. ° 
To be had at the followin, 

Se Rugers Street, | 8 Peart Street, | ai8,West Broadway, | 16 Laurens Street, 
and wherever 100 loaves are demanded, be opened. 


All wo be to 





JOHN HECKER, No. 86 Rutgers Street. 
HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUF. 


ACTURED AND FOR SALE aT 





No. 134 Jane New- . 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 





» on Frames, Ex- 
Gnavinen, Ane Mavens, dc., wesc wih bo ond, mivat ofthe deduction at the Low 
est many hE ) Somes oe jocten fens on beenenae cneet ana 
a great variety 

tks STE WILLIAMS & CO., 853 Broadway 





Cards and Envelopes cannot be surpassed 

No, 58 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. 
AINE’S C 

FPoONTA REAM OF WtLD newsn—<A mir fa’ 


bo gy yt he of 








and d: 
DELLUC & ¢ Coc 
of ecnemnente CORDIAL Bais oF GARUS, 


| Vg 04-4, oy OF CALISAY AA, delicious 
debilitated by sick 


iclous Tonic-Cordial, 
psa. Prepared enly by = 


way, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 





LL.00S Oe BISCATINE— e best and 
ae ee i va ip ee ee by 
UC & Co. 635 B 


healthiest food for Infants 





, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





Low 
Ameasl on exaibiia = the 


um, soquvenis annually, or 
affairs of the any ; and 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, ©. W. 
Subscribed Capital $1, 
ee yt GRANTED ON THE ORDINARY PLAN FOR THE WHOLE OF L! 
without Profi Endo or at ee 


000,000. 

















ssurance a full p on to Desiness 
Policies of tive years ~ at a valuation. 
may to discontinue pene of Premiuma, 
may eichange their poiiete for rs of smaller amounts unencumbered with further charges. 
regulations of and travel. 
SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 
- FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
Zr Half Premium | Whole Prem | At 60 or death | At 65 or death 
‘| With Prof. | With’t Profit. | is: seven years | rem’r of life) if earlier. if earlier. 
% $i 89 $173 $M $l 88 B 
w 223 201 106 213 rf a % = 
35 2 57 232 13 24 292 
0 3 05 273 1“ 28 $71 
F of proposal and al: requisite intormation may be obtain lication to THC 
M. SIMONS Secretary, Hamilton, C. W., or to any nf the Agaaien mma 7 ~ ay H 
aL t. Michigan at St. John, N. B., and at St. John’s Newt 





Genin Leseeline ——— 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL Compayy 
, 


APITAL (WITH ACCUMD LAs IOuD Se. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR cages 
La Aen oy may remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. 


we GRO. M. KNEVITT?, Acroary. 





Cash C 


Houseuold 


Augustus H. Ward. 
And at a meeting of the Board of Direetors, 
was unanimously re-elected President for —— ensuing 
This © avy ke continues to insure 


MANHATTAN PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 


Wm. P. Palmer. Moses Taylor, 

. F. Mot. James Colles, 
Wm. F. Mott. Thos. W. Pearsall. 
. + ts Pisheod T 

afus L. Lord. ‘eter or r. 
pa oe a 
John Ste 


against Loss 
waiture, Buildings, Ships in Port, and their 


a) 350,000. 
o* the 3d instant, the following gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company for th 
Annual Term :-— 


B. Minturn. 


Robt. 
beta t the ~~~ day, WM. i PALMER, Esq 


or Damage by Fire, Stocks of Merchandise, 
(org oes, on favourable terms. 


NDREW SMITH Secretary. 





8 
x r TSKLIN acre, 
SuRRICAN kong EXPREMsou. a Agents, Paris. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP CoO. 
The United States Mai! Steamships 

ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines: FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1858, on the following days: 





7 Broadway, Agent, New York. 





THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U. 5S. M. STEAMERS. 


The Sips composing this line are: 





eusive Se 


from New | Fork to Liverpe 


A seperihens perscon tached io each ah “ 


ROWN. SHIPLEY 

HEN KENNARD & Pte. 

B. G. WAINWRIGHT & OCo., Paris. 

The owners of these ships 

precious stones or metals, 
therein. 


The ATLLAMEED..... Oe: las Exprives. 
ADRIATIC........ Capt. J. 
mien! Tr thet consiracdon, an als ther eae to insure crengt'ced peal? 


eum an $75. Ex- 
olin Brae cabin, $30, 

fap Sant York, 30 and 3 guineas 
pultheads. 


PROPOSED DATES OF Satine. 
From From New York. 








° July s 
ile % 
“Bebe 30 





























-Jaly 8| Saturday.... 
sesarcer..-- Det. 


Saturday.... 
Saturday.... 




















Bese 








“eo 
a Mts No. 56 Wall- street, New York. 


Liverpool. 


will not be 


No. % Austiy Friars, London. 


accountable for silver, bull! 
aloes bills of lading are sighed therefor, aud the value thorwot o& 








of Specie wil! 
done in New York and in England on 










pon we hy ee ee bee oy 
the same terms as by the Mail eddie Sieam: 








tona, Kennedy 
Orr or Wasurxerox, 2380 tons, t. Petrie. 1874 tons, Jeffrey 
The undernoted or other vessels are intended te sail as follows : 
From 
1 . Jan, 13) Ki y..Feb’ry. 4 
‘ty of -Jan. 2 y..Peb’ry, 13 
City of Washington ..Febd. 10] City of W. y..March 4 
bee ctece --Feb. 24 y..March 18 
Guy of Wash 10m... “yar 3 cic 7. April b 
“Y ©f ‘and cath alierunte Wednesday. reay. 
RATES y 4 Canty F488400—fren Bow ey! $75. —From 
e “ bh ving the same pri Ta the Saloon. at) 
THIRD P NGERS. a of Third Class be 
and found in as much as required: F Philadelphia and New York, $30: 
Certuicates ih be Sgand Dave so pasties whe ane Gute 
friends. at These ips are poo 
sengert Dats o Liverpool from i open to 





to Norfolk, $8 00 ; 


OMe TAMESTOWR onl ROANOKE are now Don on 


PRT, URG and RICHMOND, and leave Pier 13, N. 
bovAaY at 3 o'clock. 


peat a Pus PLEASA 


“Agent. 
Side-wheel Soom 
the route to NORFOLK, 
R., every SATURDAY and WED- 


OS broadway. 















































orl Perfumes or enraci. Por fe rence a dispenses with the use 
«4 i -2 Ass laary for are ad 
“Say a Bewasin FO. FO ey PR Or ea 


br. Louis. ee a 
ROBENA. Bexsamix Apams. Races. 
ConsTELLaTion. E ADRLATIC. 
The “ X” Line of London Packets. 
AuAzON, (new) SovraaMrron. NORTRUMBERLAND. 
Ockas Qu: Henpeicx Hupson. P. w) 
Der aD AMERICAS 
sare ON Lape ee TRELA SOOTLAND, WALES, FRAN AND GER 
- ee PAPSCOTT & CO. SSounh Street New Take 
Wi TAPSCOTT & OO. Bt. Gasege’s Duildiegs, Liverpoat. 
Wu. Yours. W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 
ic am} OB, NO. 18 BEEKMAN 587. 





